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THE VICTIM OF PRIDE. 


BY MRS. P. W. CAROTHERS. 


Ir was twilight. The soft rose clouds of 


evening had faded to a silvery grey, a light ° 


dew was cooling the sultry air, the hum of the 
bee was stilled, and a profound repose brooded 
over the scene. A young girl sat in the stoup 
of a farm-house of small dimensions in New 
England, and, save the tapping of her foot 


upon the floor, there was nought to break the ‘ 


quiet solitude of the ‘‘gloaming,” as the Scotch 
poetically call the evening hour. 


But there was no quiet in the bosom of the } 


solitary girl, but rather the raging of a volcano, 
when all should have been calm as the sur- 
rounding scene, pure as the vault above. 

A light footstep on the green sward announced 


the approach of some one, and a tall figure stooped ; 
beneath the arching vines that crossed the little 5 
porch and took a seat beside the girl, who shrunk + 


back into the furthest corner from his approach. 


‘* How is this, Hope, I thought you wished to zee } 
I came by your own appointment, and yet ; 
you give me no welcome—nay! you shrink from } 


me. 


me as if my presence was detestable.” 


For several minutes Hope sat with her hands ; 


tightly passed over her brow, and answered 


nought to the calm, passionless address of her } 


lover, for such had been the young man who sat 
beside her. 


her eye—the deep crimson of her brow, the most 
unpractised observer would have felt that some- 
thing more than maidenly shame had sent that 


current of warm blood to color the temples that 


usually threw back a halo of light from her white 
brow. But a demon had taken possession of that 
young heart, and henceforth would be quenched 
forever the light ef life. 

Henry Thornton drew closer to her side, and 
though unable to comprehend the deep emotions 
that convulsed every pulsation of the delicate 
wrist he held, yet he felt sorry for the girl he 
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Slowly Hope withdrew her hand ; 
‘and raised her head, but had there been light : 
enough to*have marked the lustrous flashing of 3 
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, had trifled with, and tried to console her for what 
‘he imagined would be but a temporary grief. 
‘ ‘*Dearest Hope,” said he in the softest accents, 
: “dearest Hope, believe me if I were old enough 
and rich enough to please myself in the choice of 
a wife, I would prefer you to the whole world, 
‘and with pride and pleasure would exhibit my 
New England beauty to my southern relations. 
But I am not of age, and were I to marry it would 
break thy mother’s heart, and my father would 
not hesitate a moment to turn me penniless in 
the world. and a pretty figure I should cut among 
yon Yankees with a wife and no means to main- 
‘ tain her, and I am sure I should never learn to 
‘shift along,’ as your brother calls living by one’s 
wits; andas for labor. I am certain I should starve 
, at it.” 

There was a curl of scornful irony around the 
lip of Hope as she listened to the frank expression 
of the southern student of his inability to maintain 
a wife. 

‘*And this then is the end of your immortal 
’ passion,” said she in deep, bitter, ironical tones: 
: “this the end of your eternal constancy.” 

‘‘Nay! Hope, what cowld you expect from a 
bey of twenty?” 

“Truth and sincerity,” she abruptly inter- 
rupted. ‘When you proffered me your heart I 
: frankly gave you mine in exchange, before I 
knew how worthless was the thing for which I 
‘ had bartered it. That knowledge came too late 
‘ to save the profanation. I had loved with all the 
depth and strength of woman’s love, and though 
the idol was but gilded dust, yet it had received 
the holiest offering of life. I can never offer the 
desecrated affections of that heart at another 
shrine. Henceforth they remain locked in the 
profoundest depths of silent sufferance, and no 
‘ man shall ever stir a thrill of agony in my deso- 

lated heart—but think not I forgive the evil thus 
’ wantonly inflicted! You, Henry Thornton, scorn 
‘me. J, a poor laborer’s daughter, you deem too 
low to share the lofty lot that fortune and not 
; your own merits has called you to, and you, the 
: owner of broad lands and numerous slaves, blush 
$ at loving the poor New England maiden; but I 
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will live to prove your evil genius. I sent for 
you to tell you this, to tell you how profoundly I 
hold in contempt your silly prejudices of rank 
and birth, and how easily I could mould you to 
my will did it comport with that will to chain 
my destiny to the cold, selfish, soulless being 
who could win the heart of a lowly maiden and 
then throw it by like a plucked weed. I sent for 
you to receive my parting vows of constancy. 
Yes! you will think of me bitterly hereafter when 
the hollow world has lost its gloss, and true hearts 
are far from you. Then you will wish you had 
been a lowly laborer with one devoted friend, 
rather than the gilded mirror of fortune. Fare- 
well—we will meet once more, and only once— 
but that will be in after years. Go”—as she 
spoke she extended her hand to Thornton, and 
as he took it he remarked it was icy cold, and a 
slight shudder thrilled his nerves at the contact, 
but ere he could speak she had withdrawn it 
and vanished into the house. For some time 
the youth sat absorbed in a deep reverie, and his 
feelings appeared painfully excited, for the full 
moon was shedding her mellow light full upon 
his features, and the shadows that crossed his 
usually joyous brow told of a strong mental con- 
flict. Starting up he called ‘Hope,’ first ina 
low, then in a Jouder key; but receiving no an- 
swer, he passed into the dwelling. It seemed 
that his search was ineffectual as his calls, for 
issuing from the low, trellised door of the stoup 
with compressed lips and frowning brow, that 
the clear moonlight plainly revealed, he made a 
hasty retreat from the farm-honse; his tall figure 
occasionally emerging from the shaded lanes into 
the open meadows, as he took the most direct 
road to the town. 

The father of young Thornton had sent him 
while quite young to an eastern college, and 
every season he returned home to his delighted 
parents improved in mental as well as personal 
graces. Rich, high bred, and somewhat re- 
markable for superior abilities, it never oc- 
curred to the father that Ats son could form a 
connexion without the pale of that aristocratic 
circle in which he was born; and so thoroughly 
imbued was the son with the prejudices of 
caste that he never anticipated danger in wooing 
the beautiful cottager. And when his father 
wrote him word for the first time to remain in 
the vicinity of the college during the vacation, as 
he and his mother were absent from home, he 
merely regarded it as a good opportunity to pur- 
sue an idle flirtation.” And yet Thornton was an 
honorable tse young man, and intended evil 
least of all to the innocent girl whom he so much 
admired, but with the thoughtlessness of youth 
he paused not to consider whether he might not 





grasp too rudely the beautiful butterfly he was 
pursuing. 

Returning late one afternoon from an excursion 
on horseback, he was caught in a thunder storm, 
and his horse proving restive, the father of Hope 
invited him to take shelter with him and his sons 
in their barn. The rain increasing as night ap- 
proached, Thornton was glad to accept the far- 
mer’s offer of supper and a bed; and the beauty of 
Hope proved an inducement to linger as long on 
the following morning as possible, and to render 
himself so agreeable to the farmer’s sons as to 
induce them to invite a return. Thornton soon 
discovered that they were fond of gunning, and 
he had the best rifles in the world—fond of 
fishing, and his own tackle he brought from the 
south he must show them. In short a wonderful 
sympathy in tastes was discoverable in the young 
southerner and the Yankee boys—and Thornton 
took care to make his visits welcome alike to the 
old and young. With proverbial shrewdness the 
father soon learned to mark the glow of admira- 
tion and pleasure that marked the approach of 
his beautiful daughter in the expressive face of 
the stranger, and he permitted his hopes for her 
worldly advancement to silence the low whisper 
of wisdom, that would have told him she could 
never be happy among the proud relations of the 
rich southerner. Soon the tale of love was poured 
into ears that had never stooped to listen to an- 
other. Very beautiful and very gifted, Hope had 
many admirers, but no lovers, and his were the 
first tones of passion that had thrilled the latent 
chords that were dobmed to give but one wild 
gush of music, and then be stilled forever. His 
manly beauty and finished grace cf manner ex- 
cited her warmest admiration. His poetic fervor 
and cultivated intellect had awakened her fancy, 
and his delicate tenderness subdued her to the 
fondest devotion. She loved him with a depth 
of idolatry that colder natures could not under- 
stand, and that almost startled its object. But 
there was much wanting about the beautiful 
rustic to fix the fastidious fancy of the high bred 
boy. True, she was lovely as a poet’s vision, but 
then he daily saw heg performing the most menial 
offices in her fathér’s household, and it caused 
him to feel a secret disgust, so much are we the 
slaves of early education. About this time too 
he received a letter from a cousin, a very gay, but 
a very heartless girl, who was a perfect votary of 
fashion. She had been his occasional playmate 
in childhood, and still corresponded with her rich 
relation. She wielded a pen*of most unsparing 
satire, and this time she attempted to amuse 
Thornton by a burlesque description of a mar- 
riage between one of their old friends and a 
modest country girl, whom he had chosen in 
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preference to her own ladyship, it had been 
whispered among her friends. Be that as it 
may, she rendered the affair supremely ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of a boy who had not yet learned 
to brave the arrows of ridicule, and from that 
hour his passion for Hope ceased. Whenever 
he remarked, and henceforth he was keen to 
remark, any of these gaucheries that a young 
rustic commits so unconsciously, a deep blush 
would suffuse his cheek, and the image of his 
own elegant and dignified mother would loom 
up before his imagination in terrifying vividness. 
Hope, with the intuitive delicacy of perception 
that marks a loving woman, soon learned to feel 
when his eyes suddenly shaded, and in the very 
humility of love she strove to please until the 
very exertion became distasteful to its object. 
With the most acute sorrow Hope marked the 
phases of his cooling regard; she had to disbe- 
lieve the evidences of her own senses, and hoped 
that it was the very strength of her own passion 
that caused her to distrust his. Thus the summer 
wore away, and autumn with its golden sunlight 
and rich fruits came on. A nutting party of 
neighboring boys and girls had been made, and 
Thornton chose to join them. They repaired to 
the skirts of a wood where the hazel copse was 
showering its brown treasures upon the checkered 
green sward, while the tall forest trees which the 
vine had climbed to its topmost boughs, afforded 
a shade beneath which the company and happy 
young people were seated after the walk. There 
was a pretty young girl among them about Hope’s 
age, whose silly jealousy of ‘Hope’s superior beauty 
had ever made her an unpleasant companion, and 
on this evening in the very caprice of youth Thorn- 
ton selected this girl from the rest, and while the 
rest of the party were gaily nutting among the 
bushes, they sat apart, and the low, modulated 
tones of the sutherner, and the sly yet triumphant 
glances of the girl at once betrayed to Hope that 
he was trifling with her. This was too much for 
her proud nature. ‘“‘He would betray another 
fool,’”? she muttered to herself. She closed her 
eyes and tried to clear the mists of passion from 
her mind, while she lookedgback through the few 
blissful months of her past existence, and strange 


to say she was startled by remembering now, for } 


the first time, that he had never wooed her for 


oa ee . ‘nee wae 
his bride—never named her in conjunction with 


the wife of his manHood. ‘Have I been but the 
tey of his leisure, to be abandoned when his love 
wavers?” she bitterly thought; but Hope’s quiet 
manner precluded any observations from her 
companions, and she compelled herself to wear 
her usual demeagor. From that hour the demon 
of Pride entered the heart of Hope, and to his 
promptings she sacrificed herself. 
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Years passed, and Colonel Thornton had won 
high rank on the battle grounds of his country. 
Civil honors flow rapidly upon a military chief- 
tain in republics, and they came thick and fast 
to him, but his fine business talents vindicated 
‘ the partiality of his countrymen, and he became 
as great in the council chamber as in the ranks 
of war. Caressed, adulated, rich and powerful, 
what more was necessary to make life happy? 
Yet why does he lean his head on his hand even 
while the eyes of beauty are gazing down on 
; him, while music is filling the air, and the voice 
; of flattery has scarcely ceased its whisper? Why 
$ does he shade his eyes and look out into the 
; calm moonlight? In the camp, in the hall, in 
} the saloons of fashion, evermore one pale cheek 
rose to his fancy—eyes into whose depths he 
could gaze down and find no guile were beam- 
ing upon him with true and undying love. Col. 
Thornton was a bachelor, and ladies had ceased 
to consider him a subject for speculation. 
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It was twilight at Venice. Grey mists were 
shronding the marble palaces in sombre folds. 
The Gondolier’s song was silent, and he lay 
lazily stretched along the steps to the palazzas, 
or rested upon his oar, for it was yet too early 
for the swarms of human creatures that live 
abroad at night. A lady sat in one of those 
upper balconies that overhang the canal. Her 
dark eyes were fixed on vacancy, and the 
shadows that played over her expressive fea- 
tures denoted deep passion. But soon her mood 
changed, the bitter and ireful expression ceased 
to curl her lip—tears began to flow—low and 
convulsive sobs shook her whole person, and 
she seemed abandoned to a perfect paroxysm of 
grief. 4 

One by one the lights began to gleam upon 
the water, the front of the splendid palaces 
that reared their proud walls over the glassy 
pavements became illuminated; and music began 
to steal along the air. The sons and daughters of 
pleasure were in pursuit of their idol, and noise 
and gaiety succeeded the few tranquil minutes 
of twilight. The attendants of the lady came to 
summon her to the bath and the toilette, and in 
an hour all traces of sorrow were effaced from 
the features that had so lately writhed in agony. 
Rather above the ordinary stature, an imperial 
majesty of mien distinguished her from others, 
and but for the soft and gentle expression of her 
lustrous eyes one would have felt awed rather 
than pleased by her exquisite beauty. The ever 
changing expression ef her countenance bewil- 
dered those who did not know the beautiful, 
gifted, more than half crazed improvisatrice, the 
Marquise Bellini. 
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The rooms were crowded as the fair improvi- 
satrice paused timidly at the entrance, but it 
seemed that anxious eyes were watching her 
approach, for the Prince P , the noblest in 
the throng, pressed eagerly forward to receive 
her, and as she slowly promenaded the apart- 
ments leaning on his arm, his features expressed 
the deep witchery of her power over him. At 
length she paused beneath the dazzling light 
shed from a magnificent chandelier in the centre 
of the room. Her face had become animated, 
the rays of light streamed down on her head 
and shoulders, revealing their matchless propor- 





tions, and the long shadowy tresses sparkling with 
gems, while her sable robes contrasted vividly with 
her white arms and brilliant complexion—a com- 
plexion too variable to be supposed the creation 
of art. The prince was bending forward in an 
attitude of supplication, and gently pressing her 
toward a temporary throne of cushions piled in 
the centre of the apartment. The guests left the 
tables of chance, and the promenade to crowd 
around them, and even the music had ceased so 
intent were they upon this new source of amuse- 
ment. The marquise threw around one proud, 
triumphant glance, and permitted the prince to 
seat her, while he whispered some word of pas- 
sionate entreaty in her ear as he sank at her feet 
in a recurnbent posture on the cushions by which 
she ascended. A murmured, plaintive sound 
arose that thrilled into articulate expressions, and 
the improvisatrice in the pure and poetical Italian 
of her own clime, was giving one of those wild 
bursts of romance an American so little compre- 
hends. : 

That night the prince had received as his 
guests some distinguished foreigners who were 
visiting the south of Europe, and among them 
the American Ambassador to Paris. He had 
seen at Rome one of those gifted women, but 
she was neither young nor beautiful, and the 
wondrous charm that fascinated his gaze on her 
radiant countenance, her rich crimson lips, her 
white pearly teeth, her snowy skin, and above 
all her Iustrous eyes, so touching in their pas- 
sionate darkness, was altogether new. He had 
marked her entrance, and the devoted regard the 
prince had continued to bestow on her, while 
conversing with an English lady, to whom he 
had been presented; and he had enquired of her 
who was the beautiful creature with whom he 
had appeared so enamored, and her reply was 
only calculated to excite instead of allaying his 
curiosity. 

“The beautiful creatuge! yes! the Improvi- 
satrice Marquise Bellini zs beautiful that is cer- 
tain—but her manner tells she is not beautiful 
always. See you not that she is old—and then 
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how large a hand!” The minister started at this 
remark. 

‘Oh! but madam, that appears her only per- 
sonal defect, and to you, who are accustomed to 
see always such delicately moulded fingers,” and 
he gallantly glanced at the shrivelled hands of 
the English woman, ‘it must be a glaring one.” 

‘Oh! that is not her ov/y defect, I assure you, 
they do say,”’ and here she lowered her voice— 
‘they do say she is half crazed. She is the 
richest widow in Vemce, and were she not an 
Italian ” 





‘Are you sure she is an Italian?” and the 
ambassador’s eyes followed the lovely marquise 
in that abstracted sort of gaze in which the 
memory of some object is mingling with the 
present. 

‘Quite sure, for Prince P himself told 
me she was a native of Italy, and he is good 
authority, for you see evidently he is her lover.” 
The word lover sounded harsh in the minister’s 
ears, and he too became absorbed in listening, 
for now arose the clear silvery tones of the im- 
provisatrice as the wild imaginings of her brain 
found utterance, now describing the maiden and 
her lover in the first glow of reciprocated love, 
exchanging vows in the vine covered bowers of 
Thessaly. The soul-stirring appeals of patriotism 
arouse the youth from his delirium of joy—he 
hastens to gird on the sword—and the hands of 
the heroic maiden bind it to his side, having 
first secured his fidelity by a charm, won by pil- 
grimage and rich offerings from an old witch of 
Thessaly, the classic home of magic. The camp 
—the battle—the pursuit—the captured maiden, 
fearless of all but the loss of her lover, and seek- 
ing him on the battle-field with woman’s con- 
stancy and devotion. His escape to the old 
caves of Thessaly, and her imprisonment in the 
Turk’s seraglio. Her liberation after refusing to 
exchange the object of her love for the Imperial 
tiara, and her wonderous and perilous journey, 
now reposing beneath the bland skies of Greece, 
in the open fields, and then in the rude tent of 
the soldier, protected by the impassable purity of 
consecrated love. gynd now the maiden gains, 
after long toils, the first sight of her lover’s home 
—she sees him entering the threshold—her weary 
limbs receive fresh impulse—soon the reward of 
her constancy will be won—she springs forward, 
she enters his dwelling—a young matron rocking 
a sleeping infant meets her glance. At that mo- 
ment the improvisatrice bent forward, her eyes 
sparkling, her whole face rigid, and the gleaming 
of a dagger she held aloft as if personating the 
enraged murderer. She was in the act to wreak 
vengeance on her perfidious lover, when her eyes 
suddenly met those of the ambassador, who had 
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pressed forward as if under the power of some 
irresistible influence until he touched the cushions 
on which the prince reclined. In a moment her 
arm relaxed and dropped powerless by her side; 
her bright complexion faded to a cadaverous hue, 
and as the prince bore her from the crowd into 
the air her eyes were fixed in a long gaze upon 
the American. Her exit was attributed to the 
perfection of her art in acting, and the listeners 
drew a long breath and smiled as they applauded 
the exertion of her genius. 
fantastic visions to the tortured brain of the 
minister. Some old memory of wrong identi- 
fied him with the perfidious Thessalian when he 
slumbered, and when he awoke as tantalizing 
images rose before him as ever mocked the deso- 
lated heart. Hope, young and devoted, came 


before his fancy, he saw her in all the perfection ‘ 


of her unrivalled beauty and her devoted truth, 


he listened to the soft accents of caressing fond- ‘ 
ness she had poured into his young ear. How ‘ 
that ear had thirsted since for those fond tones. 5 
Then arose the brilliant vision of the improvisa- ; 
trice in all the majesty of her beauty and her ; 
genius, and her long passionate gaze as the : 
Why were her eyes > 
thus fastened on his with such a soul searching » 


prince bore her away. 
glance? 


frenzied chimeras of his fancy. 


ness in life. 


The two succeeding days were given to visit- ‘ 
ing the palace of St. Mark, the old den of tor- 
ture, where fiends in men’s likeness appeared— | 
the spires—the churches—the works of art— ‘ 
the bridge of sighs—but nowhere did he meet ; 


any one who named the Marquise Bellini, and 


some inexplicable feeling sealed his own lips ; 
from making the enquiry. No longer able to : 


bear this oppression and indefinable emotion he 
entered a gondola, and desiring the gondolier 


to row slowly past the Bellini Palace, he wrapt ' 


himself in a cloak, and with a hope he scarcely 
dared own to himself he stood up to gaze at the 
latticed windows of one of the oldest, but most 
magnificent buildings in Venice. He had past 
in the twilight and was now returning slowly, 
his head raised to look up, when a slip of paper 
came fluttering from a casement, and a white 
hand drew back the blind that had for an instant 
unclosed. The gondolier caught it ere it touched 
the water and handed it with a smile to the Ame- 
rican. With a burning cheek he read. 

‘‘If Henry Thornton desires an interview he 
will be received at the Bellini Palace.” 

Instantly desiring to be landed he ascended the 
16* 


That night came } 


He rose and walked his apartment, ‘ 
and his will by a strong effort dispelled the ‘ 
But his mood ° 
was stern, though calm, and he was tempted to 
doubt the means by which he had sought happi- 


steps, and was admitted by a venerable looking 
domestic whose antique air was in keeping with 
the exterior of the palace. He silently ushered 
him through a long suite of rooms, and in the 
farthest that seemed to be furnished something 
between an oratory and a library, sat a woman on 
a low stool, whose black robes and long curling 
tresses so eet her whole person 
that Thornton pauséd lest he was mistaken in sup- 
’ posing it a living creature. The servant closed 
the door, and still she stirred not, if woman it 
was. Thornton turned as if meditating retreat, 
when she slowly raised the veil of clustering 
curls that had fallen over her ‘recumbent face 
; and looked up at him. The wax tapers that 
burned upon a shrine of the Virgin dimly lighted 
; the apartment, and the paleness of the marquise 
gave a spiritual hue to her features as she gazed 





‘ so mournfully up into Thornton’s face, the tears 

slowly dropping from the long lashes upon her 
colorless cheek. Amazement for a minute robbed 
him of all power of utterance, but the next he lay 
at her feet, abandoned to the transporting assu- 
rance that Hope, his own Hope and the improvi- 
§ satrice were One. 

Pass we over the first hour of their interview 
in which Thornton, in the strong eloquence of 
‘ that passion that had now burst to flame from 
the long smouldering ashes of concealment, 
gave utterance to all his hopes, his plans and 
his wishes, and in which Hope had explained 
to him the change that time had wrought—how 
‘ she, a motherless maiden, had been induced to 
accept the offer of a lady going to Europe to take 
charge of her children. That in the character of 
governess she had seen the old Venetian noble at 
her protector’s house. Interested by her story 
that the American lady had told him and by her 
extreme beauty, he had offered to wed her and 
give her a home and a fortune. His amiable 
temper, his benevolence and tenderness had won 
; her gratitude, and with devoted fidelity she be- 
‘ came his companion, his nurse, and his friend, 
and in return he had left all of his estates that 
were not legally the inheritance of his heir at law 
to her. ‘ 

‘‘Thus I am rich and of high rank, and still 
‘ beautiful,” concluded Hope with a faint smile, 
as she shook back the silken tresses from her 
white neck. At that moment the clock of St. 
Mark struck, and starting up she exclaimed, ‘I 
vowed but to indulge one hour in seeing, in 
hearing you. Henry Thornton the hour will 
expire in a few minutes. Listen, but do not 
interrupt me. I was very sinful when you left 
me abandoned to all the wretchedness of disap- 
pointed love—I swore bitterly to be avenged. 
My vow is recorded and cannot be recalled. 


2 
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For this purpose have I lived—have I dragged on 


years of anguished regret, despising the fools that ; 
flattered, and fearing the good who approached > 


me, knowing the evil passions that disappoint- 
ment had engendered in my heart. I sought 


consolation in religion as taught in the creed of 


my New England forefathers, but it came not 
for sighs or prayer. I abjuged it—I sought for- 
getfulness in the adulation of the noble and gifted, 


but it fled me—my guilty vow rose ever before me. } 


Then I prostrated myself in the very abandonment 
of isolated misery at the footstool of the Catholic 
faith, and unbosomed myself of the burning thirst 
of vengeance that lay festering at my heart. I 
prayed for this hour, and it is granted me. We 


part to meet no more—my vow is fulfilled—wish $ 


you not in this hour that you had been born a 
peasant so that you had kept faith with me.” 

In vain Col. Thornton implored her to save 
herself and him the misery of a life of separation; 
in vain he urged her to forgive his youthful error. 
Gazing on him as she clasped her hands, while 


drops of agony burst from his brow, with a ; 


cold smile she gently withdrew her hand and 


raising the drapery behind him passed from his 


presence. 

In a month all Venice was flocking to see the 
beautiful Marquise Bellini take the veil. In con- 
sideration of her ill health and her riches the 
noviciate had been waived, and she was to be- 


come a nun of the order of our Lady Clare. } 


By the rails of the altar stood a cloaked cava- 
lier, accompanied by Prince P. , and when the 
long silken tresses were cut from her head he 
stretched forth his hand to receive them, and 
hastily leaving the church, was no more seen in 
Venice. 





EARLY HOPES. 
BY HARRIET J. BOWLES. 


Eary Hopes! Alas how fast 

They fall ’neath disappointment’s blight, 
Like lustrous beams at sun-set cast 
On summer clouds—too bright to last 

And yielding soon to night. 


Early Hopes! How soon they fade— 
Like smiles which midst the rosy bloom 
Of laughing beauty, once have played— 
Of beauty in the dust now laid, 
And mould’ ring in the tomb. 


Early Hopes! Alas when fled, 

We feel the pain their loss hath giv’n : 
And o’er them sorrowing tears are shed 
As o’er the unforgotten dead, 

We hope to meet n Heaven. 
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ELLEN, 
THE ROSE OF GREENWOOD GLEN. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 
Continued from page 153. 

Seven years of the stranger’s proposed absence 
‘had passed away, and Ellen, now seventeen, 
merited more than ever the distinctive appella- 
tion which, at an early period, had been awarded 
> to her uncommon beanty. There were few young 
men of her acquaintance who would not have 
been proud and happy to wear this lovely rose. 
‘ No one, however, was sc fortunate as to win her 
love, and she had too much goodness of heart, 
and her moral perceptions were too keen and 
' delicate to suffer her to throw round her admi- 
}rers that web, which, woven by coquetry and 
art, and brightened by the lustre of false smiles, 
seems the rainbow of promise to the deceived 
heart. Many among her female friends won- 
dered at her insensibility, and called her a beau- 
tiful statue, destitute of the sympathies common 
to her sex. Mrs. Harlowe alone knew, that be- 

neath this apparent coldness slumbered the deep 
 well-spring of pure and warm affections, which 
; only waited to be stirred by a kindred spirit. 
; Early in the spring, Edgar Herbert, a young 
> lawyer whose health had become impaired by 


? 


2 


} too close application to his professional duties, 

in compliance with the advice of his physician, 
> came to reside near Greenwood Glen for the 
? benefit of country air. Without being what 
would generally be termed handsome, his fea- 
tures were spirited and intelligent, and his 
manners were those of a person accustomed to 
: polished society. He was deeply imbued with 
>a love of whatever was beautiful, and poetic 
; thoughts would sometimes flash upon him when 
; toiling at the drudgery of his profession. The 
$ first time he saw Ellen she was riding in com- 
} pany with several of her young associates, and 
; the ease and grace with which she managed her 
> high-spirited horse attracted his attention before 
she was near enough to allow him to discern her 
features. These, when he could behold them, 
were more beautiful to him than one of his own 
fairy creations. Her brown hair straying from 
beneath the cincture of her riding-cap was bright 
with the gleam of the declining sunbeams, and 
her lips, though still, as in childhood, fresh as the 
opening rose-bud, were scarcely of a richer red 
than exercise in the open air had imparted to her 
cheeks. Many weeks had not passed before Her- 
bert obtained leave to attend her in her eques- 
trian excursions, and often, near sunset, they 
might have been seen riding along the banks 
of a beautiful stream shaded with birches, the 
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slant beams of the sun broken into thousands of , 
sparkles as they touched the rippling waters, or 
shedding a golden glory over the woods that } 
clothed the opposite bank. 

One evening as they rode slowly along,on the 
strip of smooth sand that bordered the river, 
which was so narrow as scarcely to admit of the 
two horses going abreast, Ellen, to whom singing 
was easy as breathing, warbled a little song which 
she had previously remarked would answer for a > 
description of the surrounding scene. 

“There,” said she, with a gay laugh when she } 
had finished, ‘‘don’t you agree with me?” 

‘‘Pardon me,” he replied, ‘for although I had } 
a dreamy consciousness of hearing a very sweet 
melody, I don’t remember a single word.” 

““Very complimentary,” said she, laughing 
more gaily than before. 

‘The truth is,” said he with a serious air, ‘I ; 
was thinking that this might be the last time that 
we should ever ride together.” 

‘Why so?” she enquired, with a countenance 
grave as his own. } 

‘‘T received a letter from my father this morn- § 
ing, saying that it was necessary for me to return 
home immediately. My health is restored, and 
I have no excuse for remaining idle any longer.” 

A silence ensued of several minutes, which 
was interrupted by Herbert, who after two or 
three attempts to glide into the subject in an 
easy and graceful manner, made an abrupt and } 
honest declaration of his attachment. 

‘May I hope for a return, Ellen?” said he, at 
a loss how to construe her evident agitation. 

‘‘ Before answering you,” she replied, ‘I wish 
to enquire if you have been made acquainted with 
the mystery that hangs ever my birth?” 

‘‘Mystery!”? he repeated—‘‘are you not Mrs. 
Harlowe’s daughter?” 

Ellen’s negative reply was succeeded by a 
relation of those incidents which her protectress 
had thought proper to reveal to her, and which 
indeed embraced all she herself knew except her 
father’s visit to the concert-room, his gift of the 
miniature, and his departure for a foreign land. 

‘¢ As we live in a country,” he replied, ‘‘ where 
pedigree is of little importance compared with 
innocence and virtue, your ingenuous confession 
serves only to heighten my regard.” 

It may be unnecessary to recapitulate the par- 
ticulars of the conversation which ensued, and 
which resulted in a mutual pledge of faith. 

‘“‘Expect a letter from me by the first mail 
after I return,’’ were Herbert’s last words to 
Ellen ere he bade her adieu. 

When at the close of the second day of his 
journey he alighted in front of the paternal 
dwelling—his father met him with a cordial 
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welcome. After the first pleasurable glow of 
excitement occasioned by his return had time to 
subside, he imagined he saw anxiety and gloom 
written on his father’s countenance. Before re- 
tiring to rest he found that his conjecture was but 
too true. 

The moment they were alone after supper, his 
father said to him—‘‘ Edgar, I am not worth a 
cent! Unknown to you I entered deeply into a 
certain speculation. It proved only a brilliant 
bubble, and I am a ruined man unless you will 
step in to my aid. Promise me that you will.” 

‘Can you doubt,” said his son, ‘that J will 
do everything to aid you that lies in my power? 


) My health is restored, and by a close ay plication 


to my professional 


His father impatiently interrupted him. 

‘* That will be of no use,” said he. ‘‘ How long 
think you would it take to accumulate twenty-five 
thousand dollars by making out writs, or now and 





; then pleading the canse of some rascal accused of 
; petty larceny? No, no—that won't do. A more 
; expeditious method must be resorted to.” 


“‘T am at a loss to think of any. Speculation 


2 . . . « 
of all kinds is so uncertain.” 


‘Not all,” said his father, again interrupting 
him. ‘Matrimonial speculation may sometimes 
be excepted.” 

‘« But not always easily entered upon.” 

‘Perfectly easy in your case. You have seen 
Dorothy Kenmore?” 

‘“*T have.” 

‘Will you?”—and he grasped Edgar’s hand 
convulsively as he spoke—‘‘ wi!] you marry her? 
Quick, yes or no,” 
‘‘T am not in a humor for any except a decided 


seeing that Edgar hesitateeé— 


answer.” 

‘*No, then,” replied his son. 

‘* And to-morrow then I am without a home. 
Fool that I was to place confidence in the grati- 
tude and compassion of a child.” 

‘‘Tam unable to imagine,” said Edgar, alarmed 
at the extreme agitation depicted in his father’s 
countenance, ‘‘ how sacrificing myself in the man- 
ner you propose can avert the impending cala- 
mity.” 

‘Being pressed for ready money, I mortgaged 
the whole of my property, worth as you well 
know fifty thousand dollars, to old Kenmore for 
half that sum. This was to be refunded at the 
expiration of two years or the mortgage was to 
be foreclosed. The day of grace expires to-mor- 
row, but Kenmore promises to give up his claim 
if I can effect a marriage between you and his 
daughter, who, it seems, has long regarded you 
with a favorable eye.” 

‘¢ Were Miss Kenmore instead of being old and 
ugly and repulsive in manners, as beautiful as an 
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angel, I could not, in honor, comply with your 
wishes, as I am bound by a sacred promise to 
marry another.” 

‘* May I ask her name?” said his father calmly, 
instead of giving way to anger as his son ex- 
pected. 

‘¢Ellen Harlowe.” 


‘« And resides in the town where you have been ° 


this summer?”? 
**She does.” 


‘*May I likewise enquire what dowry you have 


reason to expect with her?” . 

‘‘Beauty, innocence and virtue, and a mind 
that scorns to deceive.” 

To this his father made no reply, but after sit- 
ting in a thoughtfal attitude for several minutes, 
he said: 
matter. 


not impossible but that this Ellen Harlowe with 
all her excellent qualities may voluntarily absolve 
you from your promise.” 

‘*When that happens,” said Edgar, reddening 
with anger at the bare suggestion. 
to marry Dorothy Kenmore.” 

About an hour before sunset on the day Ellen 
expected to hear from Edgar Herbert, the sub- 
joined note was put into her hand by a lad living 


near, who said le was ordered to wait for an ° 


answer. 

“The father of Edgar Herbert now addresses 
you for the purpose of requesting you to meet 
him by sunset or soon after, in some secluded 
spot, which you will please designate, as he has 
something very important to communicate. In- 
form no person of your intention, and fail not on 
any pretext to attend to the request of 

James Hersert.”’ 

The contents of the note greatly agitated her, 
for she felt sure that to make some unpleasant 
disclosure or to exact some promise which had 
reference to Edgar, was the motive that actuated 
the writer. She felt half inclined to infringe the 
injunction of secresy so far as to make Mrs. Har- 
lowe her confident that she might receive her 
advice, but on a second perusal of the note, she 
decided to abide implicitly by its directions. She 
accordingly in as brief terms as possible described 
a spot called the ‘‘Maiden’s Chair,” near the 
river, and screened by a high, precipitous bank, 
which, as it had the reputation of being haunted, 
she thought would be secure from intrusion, and 
where she promised to repair without delay. In 
fifteen minutes after she had sent her answer 
she was at the place she gad described. It was 
gained by a steep descent, and besides being, as 
intimated, sheltered by nature and guarded by 
superstition, was of itself one of those lovely and 
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‘You must take a week to consider the ; 

For that time I think I can obtain old : 

Kenmore’s lenity. Women are fickle, and it is ‘ 
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“T am ready ° 
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; desolate spots which chill and awe the spirit. At 
; any other time Ellen, though her superior educa- 
; tion prevented her from giving full credence to 
? popular belief, might not have been wholly free 
> from apprehension, lest she should obtain a 
{ glimpse of the maiden seated on a rock that 
overlooked the waves which in shape bore some 
resemblance to a chair, and from which, it was 
> said, she threw herself into the river on account 
; of a perfidious lover. As it was, fear of meeting 
the living overcome that of seeing the dead, and 
‘ agitation compelled her to sit down on one of the 
> gray and weather-beaten rccks. Many minutes 
had not elapsed before she saw a man, whose 
appearance indicated him to be between fifty and 
: sixty, commence descending the narrow and pre- 
cipitous path. She rose, and with as much com- 
posure as she was capable of assuming, awaited 
his descent. The stern and ungracious resolve 
> which had urged him to seek an interview with 
: her had given its impress to his features. 
‘ You are, I presume,” said he, the moment he 
had placed his foot on level ground, ‘‘ Ellen Har- 
lowe.” 

Ellen assented. 

‘¢You will excuse me,’’ said he, ‘but circum- 
stances oblige me to be abrupt. Edgar Herbert, 
> my son, informs me that you are, as the phrase 
, goes, engaged to each other. My object in seeking 
this interview is to demand of you to release him 
from his engagement.” 

‘*Has he authorized you to demand it?” said 
Ellen, getting the better of her timidity by per- 
ceiving that his overbearing manner was evi- 
dently assumed for the purpose of frightening 
her into submission. 

“It may be enongh for you to know that had 
he been acquainted with certain incidents he 
would never have entered into such a foolish 
engagement. Restrained by mistaken notions of 
honor he will not ask you to release him, which 
you must, therefore, in his estimation, do volun- 
tarily. If you refuse, ruin will be his—ruin, 
perhaps death will be mine.” 

Having said thus, he produced a paper to which 
he required her to affix her name. Hastily glan- 
; cing her eye over the contents, she found that by 
} so doing she would bind herself to request Edgar 
} to release her from her promise without assigning 
any cause. 

; ‘I cannot sign a paper,” said she, ‘that will 
; make me appear to Edgar Herbert not only fickle 
' but inconsistent. That would indeed make me 
} miserable.” 

} Very well. 


> 
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His ruin and my destruction will 


$ ° 

: be the consequence, for I am determined not to 
survive the poverty and disgrace that await us.” 
> ‘Tam ready to retract my promise,” said she, 
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‘‘if the consequences are to be so terrible, but do 
not, I entreat you, insist on my doing so without 
assigning a reason.” 

‘“‘T have already told you,” he replied, ‘‘that 
unless you appear to do it voluntarily it will be 
of no avail.” 

Finding that her resolution appeared to waver, 
he spread the paper upon a rock, placed ink, with 
which he had taken care to furnish himself beside 
it, and pnt a pen into her hand. 

“Quick,” said he, ‘‘or it will be too dark for 
you to see to write.” 

She knelt down upon the sand and mechani- 
eally traced her name. Snatching the paper from 
the rock as if he feared she would attempt to ob- 
literate it. 

‘“‘You are aware,’ said he, “that you have 
bound yourself to write to my son by the next 
post, which must close your intercourse with him 
forever, for should he be so unreasonable as to 
request an interview you are not to grant it under 
any pretext whatever. Do you fully understand 
what is required of you?” 

“T do,” she replied, ‘and you, sir, I hope will 
realize that you have destroyed the happiness of 
an orphan forever.” 

‘Believe me, my dear young lady,” said he, 
taking her hand, “that I have not done so with- 
out pain to myself. Stern necessity drove me to 
it. I now leave yon, and could you value a 
miserable man’s blessing it shonld be yours.” 

The moment Ellen returned home as if fearful 
that her conrage would fail her, she set about the 
painful task of writing to Edgar. She had just 
sent her letter to the post-office when the stage- 
coach stopped opposite the Glen. A gentleman 
alighted and entered the path, whom Mrs. Har- 
lowe at once recognized as Mr. Smith, her old 
correspondent. She met him at the door. 

“Tam no longer Mr. Smith,” said he, shaking 
her warmly by the hand, ‘‘but Henry Lester. 
Where is my daughter?” 

Ellen was summoned, and Edgar Herbert was 
forgotten in the joy of beholding a parent for the 
first time, whose manners appeared to her more 
fascinating than any person’s she had ever seen. 
After a long conversation upon what may be 
termed heart affairs, Mr. Lester informed them 
that his grandfather to whose guardianship he 
had been committed at the decease of his father, 
which happened when he was five years old, 
being now dead, it was no longer necessary to 
preserve the secret of his daughter’s existence. 

‘Will you permit me to ask why it was neces- 
sary during his life?” said Mrs. Harlowe. 

‘‘My grandfather,” he replied, ‘‘forbade my 
marriage with Ellen’s mother, under penalty of 
incurring his malediction in exchange for his 
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large property. We were so imprudent as to 
disregard his threats, and were married privately. 
Had my wife lived it would have been impossible 
long to have preserved the secret of our marriage. 
Her early death made me determine not to for- 
feit the wealth which might, at some future time, 
be secured to her child. ‘All my prudence, how- 
ever, could not prevent him from having a vague 
suspicion of the truth, which caused him to curtail 
my liberal allowance, and prevented me from fe- 
warding you as liberally for your trouble as I 
wished. I have now in addition to the inheri- 


~ 


tance derived from my grandfather, a handsome 
fortune which I have accumulated during my 
absence, which will enable me to fully remune- 


rate you in a pecuniary point of view, although 
there are other and deeper obligations which I 
feel it will be impossible for me ever to conceal.” 

‘‘The pleasure of my task,’’ replied Mrs. Har- 
lowe, ‘thas ever counterbalanced its difficulties, 
and I can truly say that if there be any obligation 
it appears to me to be quite as much on my side 
as yours.” 

The next day but one Mr. Lester was obliged 
to leave for a distant city, where important busi- 
ness required his presence. He was likewise, he 
said, desirous of seeing a young friend residing 
there, whom he had met with when abroad, and 
} whom he informed Mrs. Harlowe he would, with 
her leave, invite to return with him and spend a 
few days at Greenwood Glen. Mrs. Harlowe, of 
course, assented, and he departed with a promise 
to return in a week or ten days. Ellen, in the 
meantime, had received the expected letter from 
Edgar, who was evidently at the time he wrote 
laboring under great depression of spirits, though 
he made no allusion to the subject which had been 
discussed between him and his father. 

Her father had been absent about a week, 
when one day toward evening Ellen walked 
out, directing her steps to the shore of the river 
where she and Edgar Herbert had last rede to- 
gether, and where they had plighted their troth. 
She had promised never to see him again even if 
he sought an interview, which after what she had 
written to him it was not likely he ever would. 
She sat down on the green bank, and bitter tears 
which she sought not to restrain gushed from her 
eyes. A few minutes only had elapsed when sligy 
heard some one call her name. She listened. 
The call was repeated, and in a voice which she 
knew to be her father’s. Hastily brushing away 
her tears she started up in order to go and meet 
him. An abrupt turn hid him from her view, 
and walking quickly forward she suddenly found 
herself within a few steps of her father and Edgar 
Herbert. 

‘May God bless you, my children,” said Mr. 
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Lester, placing Ellen’s hand in Edgar’s before 
she was aware of his intention. 

She shrunk back, but Edgar before permitting 
her to withdraw her hand pressed it to his lips. 
Mr. Lester perceived his daughter’s painful agi- 
tation, and hastened to relieve it by a full expla- 
nation. Edgar, he informed her, was the young 
friend he became acquainted with while in a 
foreign land, and without knowing that he had 
ever seen her or Mrs. Harlowe, he mentioned 
them in course of conversation. The elder Her- 
bert, who was present, when he found that Ellen 
was likely to prove a much richer heiress than 
Dorothy Kenmore, was as anxious to have the 
engagement renewed as he had before been to 
break it, and the first moment he was alone with 
his son frankly confessed his journey to Green- 
wood Glen and its result. Mr. Lester was de- 
lighted to find that his favorite young friend had 
become enamored of his daughter, a consumma- 
tion which he had hoped to bring about when he 
requested Mrs. Harlowe’s leave to invite him to 
spend a week at the cottage. 

Old Kenmore, being propitated by a handsome 
present in addition to the twenty-five thousand 
dollars, gave up the mortgage, although the day 
of grace had passed, while his daughter was con- 
soled for the loss of the handsome lawyer by an 
offer of marriage from a good-natured old bache- 
lor, who, if he could obtain only one, preferred 
an elegant establishment to a pretty wife. 

Mr. Lester and the now happy lovers returned 
to the cottage, where the former entertained Mrs. 
Harlowe by a recital of the little drama in which 
her adopted daughter had figured as the distressed 
heroine. 


THE VALE OF WYOMING. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


THERE’S many a beauteons region of the earth 
Doth take its baptism from Castalia’s fount, 
And henceforth, to the ears of men, became 
A charmed name. But in this new-found West, 
There hath been little pomp or ornament 
Bestow’d to herald Nature, where she walks 
With glorious skill. 

And so, the traveller goes 
To muse at Thessaly, or strike his lyre 
Beside Geneva’s lake, or raptur’d mount 
Benlomond’s cliff, pouring o’er other climes 
The enthusiasm which his own deserves to share. 
Yet go not forth, son of the patriot West, 
To give the ardor of thine earliest love 
Unto an older world, till thou hast seen 
June’s cloudless sun o’er Wyoming go down— 
And from her palace-gate, the queenly moon 
Come slowly forth, wrapp’d in her silver veil, 
So calm—so still—not as at Ajalon 
To light the vengeance of the warrior’s arm, 
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But lost in admiration of a scene 
She helps to beautify. Yea, go not forth, 
Till from the brow of yonder mountain height, 
Through interlacing branches, rich with bloom, 
The tulip or magnolia, thou dost part 
The canopy of close-enwreathed vines, 
And through a mass of foliage, looking down 
On copse, and cultur’d field, and village spire, 
Behold the Susquehannah, like a bride, 
Glide on in beauty to her nuptial hour. 
Here, too, are gloomy haunts, where roam 
The insatiate wolf, and here are sunny glades 
Where with light foot the red deer leads her fawn, 
And quiet, shaded brook!ets where leap up 
The speckled trout. 

Yet still, deceitful vale, 
So lull’d, and saturate in deep content 
With thine exceeding beauty, thou dost hide 
A blotted history of tears and blood, 
A dire, Vesuvian, lava-written scroll, 
Which the confiding lover at thy feet 
But little wits of. Thy romantic groves 
And fairy islets have sent up the cry 
Of wounded men, and o’er the embroider’d bank 
Where violets grew, the carnage-tint hath lain 
Deep as a plague-spot. 

Ask yon monument, 
That o’er the velvet verdure lifts so high 
Its letter’d chronicle, who sleeps below? 
And why so many lustrums, tearful spring 
Did weep like Rizpah o’er the slaughter’d brave, 
Unarm’d, unhonor’d, ere its pillar’d breast 
Arose to take the record of their names, 
And of their valor teach a race unborn. 


The memories of red war, how thick they spring 
Among these flowers. Here, in fierce strife have stood 
Indian and white man, aye! and they whose faith 
Was in the same Redeemer, through whose breasts 
Flow’d the same kindred blood-drop, casting off 
The name of brother in their cradle learn’d 
Have madly met—I may not tell you how. 
History hath stain’d her pencil and her page 
With these dark deeds, and ye may read them there. 
Yet would I tell one tale of Wyoming 
Before we part. There was a pleasant home 
In times long past. A little chrystal brook 
Where water-cresses grew, went singing by, 
While the ripe apples gleaming through the boughs. 
And in its humble garden, many a bush 
Of scarlet berries, sprinkled here and there 
With fragrant herbs, sage and the bee-lov’d thyme, 
Betoken’d thrift and comfort. 

Once as clos’d 
The autumn day, the mother by her side, 
Held her young children with her storied lore. 
Fast by her chair a bold and bright-eyed boy 
Stood, statue-like, while closer at her feet 
Were his two gentle sisters. One a girl 
Of some eight summers, youngest and most lov’d 
For her prolong’d and feeble infancy— 
She lean’d upon her mother’s lap, and look’d 
Into her face with an intense regard— 
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And that quick, intermelting sob that tells 

How the soul’s listening may impede the flow 

Of respiration. Pale she was and fair, 

And so exceeding fragile that the name 

Given by her stronger playmates at their sports 

Of ‘Lily of the Vale,” seem’d well bestow’d. 
The mother told them of her native clime, 

Her own belov’d New England, of the school 

Where many children o’er their lessons bent, 

Each mindful of the rules to read or spell, 

Or ply the needle at the appointed hour— 

And how they serious sate, with folded hands, 

When the good mistress through her spectacles 

Read from the Bible. Of the Church she spoke, 

With slender spire, o’ercanopied with elms— 

And how the sweet bell on the Sabbath morn 

Did call from every home the people forth, 

All neatly clad, and with a reverent air, 

Children, by parents led, to worship God. 


Absorb’d in such recital, ever mix’d 
By that maternal lip with precepts pure 
Of love to God, and man, they scarcely mark’d 
A darkening shadow o’er the casement steal, 
Until the savage footstep, and the flash 
Of tomahawks appall’d them. 

- Swift as thought 
They fled thro’ briars and brambles fiercely track’d 
By grim pursuers. The poor mother tax’d 
With the lov’d burden of her youngest born, 
Mov’d slowest, and they cleft her fiercely down: 
Yet with that impulse which doth sometimes move 
The sternest purpose of the red man’s breast 
To a capricious mercy, spar’d the child. 
Her little, struggling limbs, her pallid face 
Averted from the captors, her shrill ery 
Coming in fitful echoes from afar 
Deepen’d the mother’s death-pang. 

Eve drew on, 

And from his toil the husband and the sire 
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In his last, mortal sickness he enjoin’d 
His children never to remit their search 
For his lost Lily. Faithful to the charge 
They strove, but still in vain. 


Years held their way, 
The boy became a man, and o’er his brow 
Stole the white, sprinkled hairs. Around his hearth 
Were childrens’ children, and one pensive friend, 
His melancholy sister, night and day 
Mourning the lost. At length a rumor came . 
Of a white woman found in Indian tents, 
Far, far away. A father’s dying words 
Came o’er the husbandman, and up he rose 
And took his sad-eyed sister by the hand, 
Blessing his household as he bade farewell 
For their uncertain pilgrimage. 
They prest 
O’er cloud-capped mounts, thro’ forests dense with 
shade, 
O’er bridgeless rivers swoln to torrents hoarse, 
O’er prairies like the never ending sea, 
Following the chart that had been dimly traced 
By stranger-guide. 
At length they reached a lodge 
Deep in the wilderness, beside whose door 
A wrinkled woman with the Saxon brow 
Sate, coarsely mantled in her blanket robe, 


: The Indian pipe between her shrivell’d lips. 

} Yet in her blue eye dwelt a gleam of thought, 

; A hidden memory, whose electric force 

} Thrilled to the fount of being, and reveal’d 

§ The kindred drops that had so long wrought out 


¢ A separate channel. 


With affection’s haste 


‘The sister clasped her neck—‘‘oh, lost and found! 


Turn’d wearied home. With wondering thought he { 


mark’d 
No little feet come forth to welcome him; 
And through the silence listen’d for her voice, 
His Lily of the Vale, who first of all 


Was wont to espy him. 
Thro’ the house he rush’d 


In pity and desolate, and down the wild— 
There lay his dearest weltering in her blood 
Upon the trampled grass. In vain he bore 
Her form of marble to its couch and strove 
Once more to vivify that spark of life 
Which ruthless rage had quench’d. 
In that dread hour 
Of utter desolation broke a cry, 
“Oh, father! father!” and around his neck 
Two weeping children twin’d their trembling arms, 
His elder born, who in the thicket’s depths 
*Scap’d the destroyer’s eye. : 
When bitter giref 
Withdrew its palsying power, the tireless zeal 
Of that di ber’d | hold sought the child 





Reft from their arms, and oft with shuddering thought 
Revolv’d the hardships that must mark her lot 
If life was hers. 


And when the father lay 


; Of her clear eye. 
» Of many years. 


Lily !—dear sister!—Praise to God above!” 
Then in wild sobs her trembling voice was lost— 
The brother drew her to his side and bent 
A long and tender gaze into the depths 

That glance unseal’d the scroll 
Yet no responding tear 


$ Moisten’d her cheek, nor did she stretch her arms 
} To answer their embrace. 


“Oh, Lily! love! 


; For whom this heart so many years hath kept 
’ Its dearest place,” the sister’s voice resum’d, 


‘*Has thou forgot the home, the grassy bank 


’ Where we have play’d?—the blessed mother’s words 
: Bidding us love each other? and the prayer 

; With which our father, at the evening hour, 

‘ Commended us to God?” 


Slowly she spake, 
‘**T do remember, dimly as a dream, 
A brook, a garden, and two children fair, 
A loving mother, with a bird-like voice 
Teaching us goodness; then a trace of blood, 
A groan of death, a lonely captive’s pain— 
But all are past away. Here is my home— 
There are my daughters. 

If ye ask for him, oe 
The eagle-eyed and lion-hearted chief, 
My fearless husband, who the battle led, 
There is his grave.” 











**Go back and dwell with us, 
Back to thy people, to thy fathers’ God,” 
The brother said. ‘I have a happy home, 
A loving wife and children. Thou shalt be 
Welcome to all. And there thy daughters too, 
The dark-eyed and the raven-hair’d shall be 
Unto me as mine own. My heart doth yearn 
O’er thee, our hapless mother’s dearest one, 
Let my sweet home be thine.” 

A trembling nerve 
Thrill’d all unwonted at her bosom’s core, 
And her lip blanch’d. But her two daughters gazed 
All fixedly upon her, o’er their brows 
Rushing the proud Miami chieftain’s blood 
An haughty silence. So she wept no tears, 
The moveless spirit of the race she lov’d 
Had come upon her, and her features show’d 
Slight touch of sympathy. 

“Upon my head 
Rests sixty winters. Scarcely eight were past 
Among the pale-faced people. Hate they not 


The red man in their heart?) Smooth Christian words ‘ 


They speak, but from their touch we fade away 
As from the poisonous snake. Have I not said 
Here is my home?—and yonder is the bed 
Of the Miami Chief? Two sons who bore 
His bow rest on his pillow. Shall I turn 
My back upon my dead and bear the curse 
Of the Great Spirit?” 

Through their feathery plumes 
Her dark-eyed daughters mute approval gave 
To these stern words. 

Yet still with faithful zeal 
The brother and the sister waited long 
In patient hope. If on her brow they trac’d 
Aught like relenting, fondly they implor’d, 
“Oh, sister, go with us,” and every tale 
That pour’d o’er childhood’s days a flood of light 
Had the same whisper’d burden. 

Oft they walked 
Beside her when the twilight’s tender hour, 
Or the young moonlight blendeth kindred hearts 
So perfectly together. But in vain; 
For with the stony eye of prejudice 
Which gathereth coldness from an angel’s smile 
She look’d upon their love. 

And so they left 
Their pagan sister in her Indian home, 
And to their native vale of Wyoming 
Turn’d mournful back; and often steep’d in tears 
At morn or evening rose the tearful prayer 
That God would keep alive within her soul 
The seed their mother sow’d, and by his grace 
To water it that they might meet in Heaven. 


. 


Tue heart of woman, like the diamond, has 

Light treasured in it. There a ray serene 

Of Heaven’s own sunshine ever more hath been, 
And though each star of hope and joy may pass 
Away in darkness from life’s stormy sky, 

If man but kindly keep that heart he’|l find 

Sweet gleams of consolation there enshrined. 
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| THE WONDER OF THE LANE. 
BY GRACE MANNERS. 


WE have all heard of the ‘‘Wonders of the 
; Lane,” and few who have read the celebrated 


corn law rhymer’s sweet and simple lines on the 
subject, but must have had their attention called 
in their own rambles to the many objects he there 


enumerates as among the beauties of his lane; 


} yet excepting the little girl driving the cows, he 
introduces no human wonder, but confines him- 
; self to noticing animal and vegetable life. 

Now all lanes abound with industrious ants, 
agile frogs, and at the proper season with spring- 
ing mushrooms, (for the vegetable, unlike the 
human mushroom, has its set time for appear- 


ing, while these last claim ‘‘all seasons for their 


own,”’) but not one in a dozen of the walkers in 
a lane notice them they are so common; but my 
lane, besides ants, bugs, frogs and mushrooms, 
¢ had a human wonder, and no one could meet 
; Adelia, such was her most romantic name, with- 
out stopping to gaze, and, if it were possible, 
entering into conversation with her. She seemed 


\ the very embodiment of Thomson’s ‘*‘ lovely young 
Lavinia,”’ and though fortune had never smiled 


upon her in any way, she was quite as graceful 


and delicate as if she had been reduced from 


some high estate, instead of being, as she was, 
the daughter of a cotter, and the grand-daughter 
of a queer, cross old woman, crabbed enough to 


sour the sweetest temper, and with whom, at the 


time of my story, this the wonder of my lane was 
> living. 

My acquaintance with this rural beauty com- 
menced in a very interesting manner, by being 
made the bearer, not of an offer of marriage, but 
of a highly indignant epistle on the subject of 
an offer that she had refused, and which, in the 
opinion of the writer, she had been very wicked 
in so doing. The angry adviser was a maiden 
aunt, who, therefore, wrote most feelingly on 
the subject, and who held a responsible post in 
onr household, and a3 I was going to pass some 
time in the village where the fair Delia resided, 


I willingly undertook to deliver it, though I did 


not then know its contents. The day after my 
arrival there, I thought of Sarah’s letter, and on 
asking for a direction to Adelia Ducros, (she had 


a drop of foreign blood in her) I was overwhelmed 


with questions as to what I knew of her, and what 
’ I had to do with her. 


I was quite surprised at 
this interest taken by my friends in one so lovely 
as I knew this girl to be, and to satisfy my curiosity 
one of the young ladies offered to go with me to 
the house and tell me the story by the way. 

I must confess that at first I was so absorbed 
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with delight at the beauties of nature that were 
spread lavishly on every side, that I could hardly 
listen to the tale my companion was so eager to 
impart to me, and it was only in her telling me 





was seized with the factory mania, for day after 
day did he spend in the silk nooks, and from that 
very disagreeable place the cocoonery to the room 
where the finest silks are produced, did he take 








(after an exclamation of delight on my part at the ; his daily round. In the winding room, however, 
picturesque beauty in the situation of a cottage,) ; he was most stationary, and it is only lately that 
that it was the home of my heroine that I would ; the secret attraction that kept him there has come 
give her my attention at all, and in truth a fitter ° out. That as you may surmise was our beauty 








home for a village belle and beauty could hardly 
be imagined; it was a small, a very small house, 
but it had an air of venerableness about it that 
but few in our modern world can boast. It was 
close to the banks of a stream that rejoiced in 
the name of Linton Water—how it escaped being 
called Factory Creek or Bloody-run, or some such 
popular title, none can say—but such was the 
fact, and on the banks of this fair water, with 
rocks for a background and mountains in the 
distance, dwelt this wonder of an humble born 
beauty. 

I knew that Delia, as she was called for short- 
ness, was employed in a silk factory; that for the 
high wages that were given she had left her 
native place some three years before; and that 
she entirely supported her grand-mother. But 
I was now told of her trials, both of heart and 
spirits. 
an invalid, and being very odd and a great talker 
was often visited by the ladies of the neighborhood, 
both from motives of compassion and amusement; 
they ministered to her fancied wants, and Delia 
to her real ones; they were amused by her, and 
she tormented; and now in addition to her daily 


Her grand-parent was, or fancied herself 


that we are now going to see.” 

$ ‘And pray,” said I, ‘how long was it before 
} the wise owner of the factory found out this 
’ wonderful secret? A commonly observing girl of 


5 

§ 

2 

twelve years old would have suspected the reason 

that kept a handsome young man in a dingy, 

noisy work-room, with a beautiful girl the occu- 

pant of it.” 

; Qh! the girls of the factory talked enough 

; about it, I suppose, but as Mrs. Grant was away 

at that time the affair had not been made public?” 

** What had she to do with it?” I began, when 

; my companion stopped me by saying, 

“Tf you will not ask me so many questions I 

will tell you the story in a very pretty, interesting 

way, but if you will interrupt me and be so very 

$ impatient, I will even serve you according to the 

} story of ‘Captain Rice, who g’in a treat,’ and 

} never get you further than the beginning, so 

{ now be quiet.” 

Upon this terrible threat, of course I became 

{ very demure, and Mary continued— 

} «What Mrs. Grant had to do with it was this: 
Delia has always been her especial protegée from 

her first coming here, and it was in her parlor 


cares and troubles, she had the great one of } that the young people first met, and she it was 


having refused this offer of marriage, by which 
she had exasperated the old woman, affronted 
all her relations, and surprised her friends, to 
say nothing of the despair of the lover, who was 
determined to hang, drown and shoot himself all 
at once if she did not relent. It was a very un- 
common affair all together, except in novels where 
such things are very common indeed, but as this 
is a true story I shall tell the tale in regular style 
and expect to be believed implicitly. 

‘¢ About two months since,”’ said my companion, 


‘four village was enlivened, and our belles de- } 
lighted by the arrival of a very handsome, well | 
dressed, fashionable looking young man—an un- } 


married one he was pronounced to be even before 


his letters of introduction, which were many, had | 


been delivered, and of course great was the atten- 
tion he received. You do not know how badly 
we are off for beaux here, so you must not think 
lightly of us for being pleased when one man 
appears. This one was very agreeable, and for 
a week the young ladies had his entire devotions, 
general ones to be sure, but that was so much the 
better, for then all had hope, when suddenly he 
Vou. VI.—17 


} who first divulged the story. She had been re- 
quested by her husband to look over some skein 
silk that he was particularly proud of, and that 
; had been prepared for an exhibition with peculiar 
} care, and she and Delia were sorting them in the 
parlor when Mr. Henry Brooks was admitted. 
Mrs. Grant of course left her employment to 
| converse with her guest, and in a few moments 
Delia gathering up the silks disappeared. Mr. 
{ Brooks expressed his regret that her lovely friend 
} should so soon leave them, and she laughingly 
informed him that her ‘lovely friend’ was a fac- 
tory girl, and the subject dropped. - She left home 
the next day on a visit, and did not return for a 
, fortnight. Her first visitor on her arrival was 
Mr. Henry Brooks, who with the greatest impe- 
tuesity besought her to use her influence with 
Delia in favor of his suit, for that he was madly 
in love with her, and that she had refused his 
offer of marriage, and he consequently most un- 
; happy. 

‘‘You may imagine Mrs. Grant’s surprise; at 
first she laughed at him, but the youngster 
seemed so very miserable she had not the heart 
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to laugh long, and set herself to listen seriously 
to this sudden love. Delia, he said, would not 
listen to him, he had been to see her in her for- 
lorn home, and had a warm advocate in her 
grand-mother—he had waylaid her in all her 
walks—he had tried prayers and entreaties—he 
had told her he was alone in the world—no one 
to love him—no one to please or displease—he 
was rich, he was generous; but to all and every 
thing was the same reply, ‘I cannot love you’— 
and now she would not speak to him or answer 
him, and in his despair he had come to her pro- 
tectress to beg her good offices. Mr. Grant was 
at first amused, and then a little distrustful, but 
being very tender-hearted and not a little roman- 
tic, she ended by promising her influence in this 
strange suit—but in vain. Delia cried and sobbed 
at the picture of comfort that was drawn for her, 
of the unbounded love that was offered her, and 
in the end prayed Mrs. Grant not to say anything 
more, for that her life was made wretched by the 
gentleman’s perseverance and her grand-mother’s 
reproaches. Mrs. Grant was too good natured to 
persist, and hoping everything from time, advised 
the lover to withdraw for awhile and leave his 
cause to be advanced by the friends he left. He 
has done so, and has been absent about a fort- 
night, during which time the grand-mother has 
been advancing his cause by a series of reproaches 
and grumblings that have worried the poor girl 
almost into a fit of illness, without gaining any 
concessions from it, and so matters stood now.” 
When Mary had finished the story, we rose 
from the bank where we had been sitting, and 
crosssing the water by some stepping stones 
stood before the cottage. The door was open, 
and opposite to it, seated in a large chair and 
propped by pillows, sat the old woman, the in- 
dignant grand-mother. Every feature expressed 
discontent and peevishness, and I really pitied 
the poor girl who was exposed daily to the tor- 
menting of such a temper as looked forth from 
the sharp black eyes that were bent upon us. 
To my friend’s greeting, and the hope she ex- 


pressed that she was better now that the warm ; 


weather had fully come, she replied with a 
groan, and drawing a long breath, answered in 
a querulous tone, ‘‘ that she was very bad indeed, 
that she had had a dreadful night, in which she 
thought she should have passed, (died) but that 
she had been mercifully spared for another day, 
that her faith was great, and that she was willing 
to depart,’being quite ready,” etc., looking all the 
time so unlike the patient saint that it was really 
ludicrous. In the same tone she launched out on 
the subject of Delia’s perversity in refusing Mr. 
Brooks, as arising solely from a desire to torment 
her, and in fact making out she was a persecuted 


sufferer, and the whole world in league to wrong 
her—<‘I hope, my dear miss,” she said, turning to 
me, ‘‘you have brought a letter: from my sister?” 

I replied that I had. 

} ‘Ah! thenI hope now,” she said, ‘‘ that matters 
will be settled; she will not dare to disobey her 
whatever she may do by a poor, old woman like 
me.” 

At this moment Delia entered, and highly as 
my expectations had been excited by the descrip- 
tion I had heard of her beauty, they fell short of 
2 
g 
5 





the reality. Tall and slender, her figure was 
grace itself; her small head was most beautifully 
set upon her fair, round throat, white as a lily. 
Her rich brown hair waved over her brow, and 
S fell in ringlets round her face, while her soft 
; hazel eyes had a drooping and beseeching ex- 
; pression that went to your heart at once, and I 
$ did not wonder at the ardent southerner’s violent 
¢ fancy, or at his inclination to remove this sweet 
looking creature to a more elevated position. 
‘ Gentle and refined as was her appearance, her 
; manners were equally so, and the soft and sub- 
dued tone of voice in which she answered my 
$ companion’s questions was cheering to the ear. 
: Contrary to the old woman’s order she did not 
open her letter while we sat there, but when we 
2 
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rose to go she accompanied us out, and turning 
to my companion, said— 
“Oh! Miss Mary, will yon be so very kind as 

to stay with me a few moments, while I read 
; aunt’s letter—I well know what it is about and 
’ what her advice wil! be, and I feel so miserable 
} that I want sympathy instead of rebuke.” 
> Of course we willingly offered to remain, and 
> awaited the perusal of the epistle. As Delia 
feared it was full of angry reproaches “at her 
wickedness in daring to have a will of her own 
in the choice of a husband, when such a sweet, 
rich, young man wanted to marry her—one who 
was not ashamed of her poor relations, and who 
> would make them all ladies at once.” She con- 
cluded by saying he had been to see her, and 
was as polite to her as if she had been a queen, 
and she thought he was the very ‘‘picture” of 
’ the dear young lords that she had read about in 
novels. There was a P. S. to this that I was the 
first to see, as the turn-over was such a blot that 
Delia did not look at it, and this gave a new light 
to the subject, and diminished the wonder at the 
refusal of the rich lover in our minds. It was simply 
this—‘‘ George Grafton has gone away from here 
these four weeks—folks say to sea, and I hope he 
may be drowned before he comes back, so you see 
you need think no more of him.” The color that 
dyed the face and neck of Delia at my reading 
aloud these words needed no comment. She stood 
for a moment irresolute, and then said, 
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‘I need not, I am sure, ask you young ladies 
twice not to mention this to grand-mother. She 
hates George, because he always liked me, and 
indeed he is a very good, clever—” but the poor 
girl here began to cry so bitterly that she could 
say no more; and her grand-mother’s shrill voice 
calling, ‘‘You* ‘ia—I say—I want you,” put an 
end to our conti _.ce, and hastily giving our pro- 
mise to say nothin; ©: her postscript, we parted. 

That very afternoon who should make his ap- 
pearance in the hotel piazza opposite to us, but 
the aristocratic, love-smitten Mr. Brooks—and a 
very handsome, loveable looking young fellow he 
was, and I thought but for Mr. George Grafton the 
humble having pre-occupied the ground, which 
in love as in law is nine points in one’s favor, he 
might have been successful. But I knew his 
case to be desperate. Of course his first walk 
was down the lane to Linton water at the hour 
the factory stopped work, and the first person he 
spoke to was Delia, but what passed between 
them no one knew. It was inferred, however, 
that it could not have been very agreeable to 
him, as late in the evening he paid Mrs. Grant a 
visit and was in a very cross, disagreeable mood. 

The next day his humble love was invisible to 
all eyes, she was sick, her grand-mother said, too 
sick to work, though not too sick to take a walk 
at sunrise, at which time she had seen her go out 
dressed for walking, and stay for an hour. This 
looked very odd, and the next day when I called 
at the cottage she was still sick, though the old 
woman declared she had been out in the moon- 
light for two hours the night previous when she 
thought she was asleep, though she was awake 
watching her. Delia looked so distressed, and 
really appeared to be so sick that I could not bear 
to question her, and merely remarking that the 
dews were heavy and unwholesome at that sea- 
son, I came away. Fora few daysI did not see 
her, as I heard she had resumed-her work at the 
factory; and as Mr. Brooks was always haunting 
the lane, I gave up my favorite walk for a time, 
hoping he would tire of his unsuccessful suit and 

take himself off. 

My wishes for once were gratified. Mr. Brooks 
vanished from the village, though not before he 
had endured the vexation of being the pity of his 
friends, and the laughing stock of the more com- 
mon inhabitants. 

Mrs. Grant had been summoned one morning 
very early to the cottage of Mrs. Ducros, by a 
messenger, who stated that she was very sick 
and wanted to see her immediately. She stopped 
for me on her way, and when we arrived there, 
we fonnd the old woman in a bed and a neighbor 
attending her. I asked for Delia of course, and oh! 
the torrent of rage, this meek suffering creature 
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poured forth, on her grand-daughter’s name being 
mentioned. After she had exhausted herself, 
without our being any the wiser as to the cause 
of her anger, she pulled a letter from under her 
pillow, and directed me to read it out. It was 
from Delia, and before I had read many lines I 
had to paus. from excessive astonishment. 
$ She told her grand-mother ‘that finding her 
life miserable from the attentions of Mr. Brooks, 
$ and her never-ending argument about the duty 
; of marrying him; to put the matter at rest, and 
3 prevent the possibility of its ever being renewed, 
} she had married her former lover, George Grafton. 
They had been married a week, immediately upon 
‘ the re-appearance of Mr. Brooks, and that she and 
? her husband hoped to be forgiven by her grand- 
: mother, and allowed to return and take care of 
her. George, she said, had been in the employ 
of a neighboring manufacturer for some weeks, 
and was in the receipt of such good wages that 
they would be more comfortable than they ever 
were.” 

I was not so much surprised at this denouement 
as my companion, who had never heard of this 
lover before—but we both joined in endeavoring 
to console the old woman and to counsel forgive- 
ness. It was a hard case to manage—to miss 
being made a lady of was a severe trial to sugh 
an old fool, and to be thwarted in her will a 
bitter dose to such a domineering spirit. But as 
she could not but confess that the young man was 
very clever, and that his only crimes were being 
poor and no gentleman, we had strong hopes that 
our arguments, to say nothing of the necessity of 
the case, would calm her—and soit proved. Ina 
few days Delia and her good looking, industrious 
husband were settled at the cottage on the banks 
of Linton water; and Mr. Brooks was dashing off 
his mortification at Saratoga, where he had strong 
hopes of finding some young lady who would have 
better taste than the factory girl. 

Five years sped rapidly by, and again I was 
walking in that sweet lane, and admiring the 
lovely ‘‘water” as it sparkled under the bright 
rays of a summer sun. Of course I could not 
but remember the cottage which had been the 
scene of the romantic events I have been rela- 
ting. But it was not there. In its stead was 
a beautiful country-house—a handsome portico 
reached to its roof—a lovely garden stretched 
around it. The shores of the ‘“‘ water” and the 
rocks in the background were all that were the 
same. 

And in that pretty home lived my heroine, a 
lady now, if money and importance were all that 
had been wanting to make her so before. Her 
husband’s mechanical genius and industrious 
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habits had been crowned with that success which 
in our happy country wsefil talents never fail to 
command. A partner now in the factory in which 
he once was employed as a workman, with wealth 
yearly increasing, he built his house on the spot 
his fair wife most loved, and she has never for 
one moment regretted the choice she made in her 
humble lover. 
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; FLORA. 


> 


A BACKWOOD’S STORY. 


BY MES. H. N. SARGENT. 


3 ‘ARE you sure, Flora, you love this stranger 


well enough to leave mother, sisters, friends and 
3; home for him; and permit me to add an easy life 


The rejected gentleman soon consoled himself } of social enjoyment among friends for unknown 


with a wife taken from his own sphere of life. 
But an annual remembrance of her in the shape 


of a large order for printed cottons for his plan- 3 


tation from her husband’s factory, serves to show 
that he still remembers and has forgiven ‘“‘ The 
Wonder of the Lane.” 


TO A SINGING BIRD. 
BY MRS. LYDIA J. PEIRSON. 


THAT song once more, sweet bird! Oh! once again 
Let that rich warble from thy bosom gush; 
Delightful memories waken with the strain, 
And o’er my soul with trembling rapture rush. 


That song once more, so like a wandering breeze 
From dewy-blossomed garden of the Past, 

With incense from the holiest shrubs and trees 
In rich profusion on its pinions cast. 


Now each green leaf of feeling in my breast 
Is wak’d, and thrilling to that seraph strain 
With low sweet whisper, by affection bless’d; 


That song once more, sweet bird! oh! once again. ' 


VERSIFICATION 


2 
OF THAT BEAUTIFUL EXPRESSION IN SOLOMON’S SONG. > 


‘‘TurRN away thine eyes from me—they have 
overcome me.” 


BY 0. H. MILDEBERGER. 


Ou, thou whose tender, serious eyes 
Expressive speak the mind I love; 

The gentle azure of the skies, 
The pensive shadows of the grove, 

Oh! mix their beauteous beams with mine, 
And let us interchange our hearts; 

Let all their sweetness on me shine, 
Pour’d through my soul be all thy darts. 


Ah! ’tis too much! I cannot bear 
At once so soft, so keen a ray; 
In pity then, my lovely fair, 
Oh! turn those fatal eyes away, 
But what avails it to conceal 
The charm, when nought but charms we see? 
Their lustre then again reveal, 
And let me, Myrra, die of thee. 


connexions?”’ 

; Flora’s cheek was varying through all the 
‘ shades from rose to crimson, as with earnest 
} voice and tearful eyes her mother thus ques- 
tioned her, and her trembling fingers scarcely 
; held the needle with which she was embroider- 
- ing some trifle. Mrs. Worthington waited a 
> few minutes, and as Flora did not speak, she 
* continued. 

> I need not repeat what you have so often 
; heard, that marriage is the most important step in 
* a woman’s life. Men may marry injudiciously; 
‘and, for a time, may be very unhappy; but a 
, thousand avenues lie open through which they 
may seek relief from the annoyance of a disa- 
; greeable companion. Ambition beckons him up 
, the dazzling ascent to fame, or the acquisition of 
‘ wealth may engross his time and energies; and 
‘he meets so many objects abroad to divide his 
‘ attention that his home may become only like his 
; boarding-house, so that however unpleasant such 
, a state of affairs may be, his is not an absorbing 
‘ grief, he does not lose caste in the world, but 
‘ continues to occupy that position to which his 
; wealth or condition may entitle him, and may 
select his own associates. On the contrary the 
' wife becomes but a chattel in the eye of the law, 
- a creature to be supplied with the necessary com- 
’ forts of life but as his ability may procure them 
for her, to enjoy such society only as his condition 
>in life may afford, for she sinks at once to his 
grade, and perhaps becomes the inmate of his 
relations. All this requires a very devoted de- 
gree of attachment, and unless a woman can 
‘ truly say in the tonching language of Ruth, ‘my 
; country shall be thy country, and whither thou 
} goest I will go also,’ she had better pause, for re- 
; pining after marriage is as hopeless as ungraceful, 
; and never is able to avail itself of the sympathy 
it may excite. This man is, I admit, handsome 
and agreeable, but he is a stranger of whose con- 
nexions we know nothing, but with whose habits 
and prejudices, for everybody has prejudices, you 
are unacquainted. Dearest Flora, be sure you love 
him with that true love that admits no diminution, 
and let me think when I lose my daughter that 
her happiness at least is secured by the sacrifice,” 
and the tears which she could no longer suppress 
rolled down the mother’s cheek. 
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Flora leaned her head on her hands and wept into the serene ether. At first appeared large corn 
also, but she spoke no word. fields, then a barn, and lastly a log cabin built on 

“Tell me truly, my daughter, do you love ; the verge of the wood, but not close enough to be 
this Freeman well enough to abandon all that is benefitted by its shade, while felled timber and 
now dear to you for new and untried friends and ; corn cribs, wood sheds and pig-pens obstructed 





scenes?” ; the path to the door of the rude and lowly dwel- 
‘Dear mother it is very—very hard to part‘ ling. There was a dark red spot on Freeman’s 
with you, but , cheek as he approached his home, and to Flora’s 


‘¢ But harder to part with Freeman. Be it so, ; eager questions relative to his family, he gave 
Flora, and may the Father of the orphan bless; such brief and unsatisfactory answers that a long 
you, my daughter,” and Mrs. Worthington has- ; silence had sunk down over them, and Flora felt 
tened to shut herself in her chamber to give vent ; chilled by his reserve. A lad ran out of a field 
to her sorrow and anxiety in tears. and in joyful haste hailed his brother, while his 

Flora was the youngest of four sisters who were { white head, bare legs and arms, and ragged 
all married but herself. She was just twenty-two, ; trowsers excited a surprised stare from Flora. 
rather handsome, very agreeable, and a favorite ; Throwing him the reins, Freeman lifted his 
in the circle in which she moved; but a slight § bride to the ground, and in that moment an old 
vein of satire that sometimes spoiled her conver- 3 woman in a red flannel dress, white cambric cap 
sation, gave evidence of latent temper that the ; and lilac apron came to the door, and sticking 
vexations of life had not yet drawn out. The g her thumb into the short stemmed pipe she was 
flash of her dark eye and the haughty curl of her ; smoking, she gave a loud cry of joy and grasped 


ARRAN 


crimson lip when crossed in any little plan she ¢ the hand of Freeman. Flora shrunk back as she 
had formed, told too of a spirit that would joy ; extended her hand the next moment to her, and 
in the stormy elements of life, but that life had ‘ only permitted the tips of her gloved fingers to 
hitherto flowed so placidly that even she fancied ; come in contact with the hardened and sinewy 
herself good tempered. hand that so cordially velcomed her. It never 

A few months previous to the date of our story { occurred to her that those limbs might once have 
she had been introduced, by one of her brothers- { been as soft as hers, until exposed to toil and 
in-law, to a young stranger from the extreme west { hardships for him, whom she had preferred to all 
of our country—or rather what was the extreme ; the world, and that hers, in turn, might become 
west some years since—who was on a mission of ; as rigid in time. She only felt disgust and sur- 
3ome public nature connected with state affairs, ; prise at her uncouth costume, and stopped not 
from his section to congress. By one of those ; to reflect how many sterling virtues might be 
unaccountable freaks that people puzzle them- ; covered by the coarse, homespun garb. Several 
selves to give rational reasons for, Flora fell in : fine, sun-burned young men, all in country garb, 
love, and the stranger fell in love too, especially } came crowding in, and as Freeman presented 
after hearing she was possessed of a few thou- ; each in turn she formally curtsied to each, and 
sand dollars. He was soon Flora’s declared and 5 with a flushed cheek and contracted brow sunk 
accepted lover, and as he assured her ‘‘he could on the chair the mother of the family offered her. 
not live’? without she accompanied him home; } As she looked round on the humble, but neat 
and she too feared ‘‘she should die” if she had } dwelling, the plain, useful furniture, the nicely 
to remain all winter in the city without seeing | arranged beds and implements of female industry, 
him, it was arranged they should immediately be } her angry passions were awakened at what she 
married, and Mrs. Worthington having given a thought had been a trick played on her by Free- 
reluctant consent, Flora prepared to follow him } man, and she internally resolved to maintain her 
with the confiding trust of woman, and thus give } own habits and manners, and as early as possible 
another commentary on the old saying of ‘‘marry { disengage herself from all connexion with her 
in haste and repent at leisure.” husband’s family. The elder Mrs. Freeman now 

It was a beautiful autumn evening when the ; approached, and in a kind voice invited her to 
city bred girl arrived at her husband’s home. { take off her things. While disrobing, the boys 
They had taken a carriage at the landing on the ; placed a large pile of wood on the ample hearth, 
riv_ and _ the billowy prairie spread its living { and calling on their mother ‘‘to make the fire,” 
c of green far as the eye could reach, while ; followed their brother out. Flora looked with 
t sarcely perceptible road wound on through } dismay at the heap of logs, sufficient, as she 
it. - voming luxuriance. Soon a tall forest lifted ; thought, to dress a dozen dinners; but the old 
its undulating line along the horizon, and as they } dame soon rolled them into order, and a blazing 
journeyed on a clearing began to be visible, the ; fire and the clean hearth spread an air of comfort 
long waving curl of blue smoke ascending far up‘ over the apartment. Mrs. Freeman, with the 
17* 
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dexterity of a back-wood’s cook, soon produced a 
supper that astonished even Flora by its variety 
and plenty; and the kind and affectionate manner 
of the old lady to her sons, and their frank, good 
humor would have conciliated any heart but hers. 
She sat sullenly brooding over her fancied wrongs 
until a real headache, which was at first only an 
excuse for not eating, drove her to bed. Freeman 
and his mother sat long conversing together, and 
Flora saw tears bedewing the venerable cheek of 
the old toil-worn mother, but so far from softening 


her heart she tried to strengthen herself in her ‘ 


aversion to her mother-in-law. 
Thus Flora continued proud and cold toward 


her husband’s relatives, sighing for her own city } 


home, and ridiculing, with all the sarcastic irony 


of her natural disposition, everything and every ° 
one that accorded not with her own ideas of pro- } 


priety. Freeman gradually grew rich and popu- 


lar, become a man of public business, a politician, ° 


and spent but little time with his cross wife. The 
only friend in fact that sympathized with her 
ailments or bore with her fretfulness was her 
despised mother-in-law; and when ill health, the 
result of voluntary confinement and sedentary 


habits, made her a prisoner at home, she was the > 


only one who offered to console her or to alleviate 
her sufferings; for her husband had long since 
learned ‘‘he should” mot ‘‘die’’ of absence from 
her. Poor Flora, she had cast the gem of life that 


gave it all its lustre from her, and no wonder | 


everything was dark to her. 
At length Flora became a mother, and through 


the sweet little girl that was her own image, she } 
once more felt the stirrings of affection toward { 


the husband whom she had so long treated with 


contemptuous aversion; but it came too late. He ; 
? 
scarcely marked the quivering lip, the tearful eye, ; 


the changing cheek of Flora as she uncovered her 
little treasure to present it to him, and only re- 
marking, ‘‘that children were great annoyances,” 
he coldly left the room. From that hour Flora 
grew very ill. She felt she should die, and all 
the kindness, all the forbearing love of Mrs. Free- 
man rose up to reproach her. 

One day as she was tenderly placing her 
pillows, Flora drew her cheek down to her 
lips and kissing her, burst into tears. The old 
lady gently returned her caress, and disengaging 
her arm from her neck soothed her into tranquil- 
lity. 

‘‘Mother,”’ said she tremulously, and it was 
the first time she had ever thus addressed her— 
‘mother, it has been a great mystery to me how 
you, who were tenderly nurtured in your youth, 
could ever brave hardships and toil in this new 
country; and instead of sinking under it grow 
healthy and happy, and remain even now, in 





, old age, so active and so capable of serving all 
around you—of making all love you.” 

“‘T will tell you, my Flora, this mystery was 
$ love—love, nature’s primal word, as an old Ger- 
; man woman once called it to me in my youth. 
: I loved my husband fondly and rationally, and 
> we came to this new land—for it was new then, 
} for the sake of our children. I loved my children, 
’ and when He took my husband I managed by 
; active industry to keep them together; I taught 
, them their duty to God and to man, and instructed 
them by my example to love all mankind. 

‘¢You do not hate even me, then?” said Flora 

: softly. 
‘* No—I have been vexed sometimes, but never 
; once did I harbor such a feeling as hatred, and 
above all not to the wife of my first born.”? Flora 
closed her eyes, but the tears were still stealing 
down the pallid cheek. 

‘*There is a love, Flora,” the old lady gently 
began, ‘‘even stronger than human love. It is 
the pure, divine love that pervades the heart of 
} the Christian. Would that you, dear Flora, might 
once feel its divine influences—it would illumi- 
nate the path of life even to you.” 

‘‘Say rather it would light the dark valley, 
‘ dear mother,” said Flora, ‘‘for it is that I feel I 
‘ shall shortly tread. I have thrown from me all 
: the affection that might have made life happy, 
; and now I am going to die with not one—not 
even him ”? and her voice grew husky and 
> choked by tears. Mrs. Freeman saw she was 
{ too ill to talk, and so it proved. Flora died— 
died in the prime of life with none to regret, 
and only one high minded Christian to soothe 
her through the dark shadow. She died on the 
bosom of her mother-in-law, and her last hoarse 
whisper was, ‘Teach my little Flora this mys- 
; tery of love.” 





TO ANNA. 
FROM AN ALBUM. 


Seek thy God while yet in youth, 
With a whole heart seek his truth— 
For that pearl of price untold, 
Loose the fondly, grasping-hold 
Thou hast kept on meaner things; 
In thy heart the hidden springs 

Of the joys the blessed share 


Ne enn men 


3 


H Gush already, free and fair— 

3 Even in this fallen world 

Spirit wings are half unfurled, 

And their wavings, calm and soft, 

Keep the struggling soul aloft— 

Here ’mid sorrow, strife and sin, 

Even here may Heaven begin. s 
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THE REFUGEE. ‘ 


A TALE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY JAMES H. DANA. 


4 
Durine the war of the revolution, the lower } 
counties of New Jersey were infested by a set } 
of desperadoes, passing under the name of refu- ! 
gees, who, in the absence of the whigs in camp, 
plundered and insulted their defenceless fami- ° 
lies. A band of these men became particularly ; 
notorious on the little Egg Harbor river, and that ‘ 
section of the country is yet rife with legends of © 
their misdeeds. A party, equally numerous and ; 
even more lawless, for a Jong time devastated ; 
the settlements along the Maurice river. Our ; 
story relates to this latter. 
It was at the close of a beautiful day, in the 
early part of October, that an athletic young ‘ 


man, whose frank and good humored counte- ‘ 


nance was a passport to the acquaintance of 
strangers, approached a clearing not far from ; 
the present decayed village of Dorchester. The 
house was cf but one story, built of thick, hewn 
logs, and surrounded by scanty fields, in which 
the stumps of the original forest trees were yet ; 
visible. But everything about the place had ‘ 
an air of neatness, which was increased, when, ° 
pushing open the door, he entered the large, ; 
comfortable kitchen, with its nicely scoured 
floor, and its dresser on which were arrayed in | 
bright rows the pewter plates. His footsteps 
had scarcely sounded on the floor before a light 
figure sprang toward him, and the next instant 
was locked in his arms. 

‘¢God bless you, Mary,” he said, as he parted 
the hair fondly from her forehead, and stooping © 
kissed the fair brow. 

The girl looked up into his face, and said half 
enquiringly, half positively, 

‘You have come to stay—have you not? Do: 
now, give up running your sloop until things be- 3 
come more settled. You will be captured yet,” | 
she continued, as her lover shook his head, ‘‘and ; 
then, if thrown into those dreadful prison ships ' 
at New York, you will never get back.” 

Notwithstanding the imploring tone in which 
she spoke, her lover still shook his head. 

‘‘Nay, dearest, your woman’s fears alarm you 
without cause. There is no danger. The En- 
glish ships have left the Delaware, and I must } 
make the old sloop pay me now, for your sake.” 

She buried her face in his bosom to hide the 
blushes at this allusion. He continued cheerfully. 

‘‘Now can you not find me a supper? You 
boast of your housekeeping, you know; and yet 
I’ll venture we are almost as good cooks on board. 


At any rate, we are a little more hospitable when 
we see a visitor who has come miles to meet us, 
and walked all the way.” 

He said this in a playful tone, and the girl 


; immediately hastened to set the supper table. 
{ His eye followed her graceful movements, aud 


they conversed together, as lovers only converse, 


} during the half hour in which the preparations 


for the meal were going on. At length the other 


> members of the family came in, and the conver- 


sation become general. 

It was yet early, however, when the young 
man rose to go. The girl followed him out of 
the door. 

‘‘Why so soon?” she said. 

‘It is high tide, and I have already overstayed 
my time,” he said. ‘But in a few days I shall 


° be back, and it may be I will be so successful that 
' there will be no necessity for going again.” 


‘‘God grant it may be so,”’ she said fervently, 
‘*T feel a presentiment of some danger impending 


‘over you. There is Hogan, the refugee—” 


‘*He owes me ill-will, I know,” said the lover, 
‘‘ever since you preferred me to him. But he 
you p 


‘has left this part of the country, and I should 
‘ never fear him in a fair fight.” 


* “But he was always stealthy and mean; and 


‘ would attack you secretly.” 


‘‘Oh! but there is no fear of him,” gaily said 
the lover. ‘‘ Believe me, I shall be back in less 
than two weeks, and then—”’ 

He pressed the blushing girl to his bosom, 
kissed her again and again, and then with a 
hurried embrace tore himself away. When he 
had crossed the road and was just entering the 


- woods, he turned and waved his hat. The girl 


was still standing there on the watch. She kissed 
her hand to him, and the next instant he had 
vanished from her sight. 

But for many minutes she continued to gaze 


‘ on the spot where he had disappeared; and so 


intent was the reverie into which she fell, that 
she did not notice the approach of a third party, 
in the person of a young man of the neighbor- 
hood, whom popular rumor declared to be one of 
her suitors. 

‘‘Good evening, Ellen,’ he said. ‘You are 
late out here to-night.” 

“Ah! is it you, James? Good evening,” and 


$ she frankly extended her hand. ‘‘ Will you walk 


in?” 

‘*No, I thank you—I haven’t but a minute to 
stay.” There was a short silence, when he 
added, ‘‘Have you seen Hogan lately? He has 
come back, I suppose you know.”’ 

‘‘ No—I did not know it,” said Ellen, her heart 
beating violently. 

‘‘T believe he and Briggs are no great friends— 
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Hogan swears he will have revenge on him, ; 


though I don’t know for what. Do you?” 
Ellen read the man’s heart in those words. He 
was a rejected suitor, and suspecting her love for 





against a tree and summoning aid from on high by 
a hasty prayer, she would recover confidence and 
go on. 

At length she reached the shore of the river, 


Briggs, had visited her expressly to torture her by { after more than an hour's travel. She recognized 


this intelligence. 

‘‘How know you this?” she said, affecting as 
much calmness as possible. ‘‘Have you seen 
Hogan lately?” 





the place at once, and following the bank soon 
arrived at a solitary farm house. All was still 
around, and she did not wake the inhabitants, 
for they were suspected of being unfriendly to 


‘He was about this morning, but has gone ; the whigs, so she merely unloosed a boat which 


down the river to his old place. They say he 


has a dozen men there, refugees may be like 
himself. 


she found lying by the water-side and entering 
it, waited breathlessly for the appearance of her 


By the bye, have yon seen Briggs ; lover’s sloop. 


to-day? I heard he sailed with the morning ; A quarter of an hour passed, which seemed an 


tide.” 

Ellen turned pale at this intelligence, for her 
woman’s quick wit perceived at once, by the } 
meaning tone of her visitor, that Hogan had 
determined to waylay her lover, and that her 
informant, from a feeling of base revenge, had 


come to apprize her of it after he thought it } 


would be too late for any notice of the attack to 
be conveyed to Briggs. She had the presence of } 
mind not to show her agitation, nor did she un- 
deceive the speaker as to the time when her lover ; 
sailed. She adroitly turned the conversation. } 

‘*Won’t you walk in?” she said, ‘the nights 
are getting chilly. Father and mother ase yet 
up, I believe.” 

‘No, thank you,” said the young man, moving 
off, ‘‘I must be going. Good bye!” 

Ellen watched him with a fluttering heart 
until he had disappeared in the darkness, when 
she burst into tears. But suddenly dashing them 
away with her hand, she entered the house, and 
cautiously approached the door of her little room. 
The family had all retired. Taking a pen and 
ink she wrote, with some agitation, a few lines, 
and placed them where they would be seen the 
first thing in the morning. 

‘¢ This will tell them where I have gone,” she 
said, still weeping. ‘‘It would not do to wake 
them or they would not let me go. But how can 
I stay here, when He is in danger?” She paused 
and mused. ‘Yes! it is too late to overtake him 
at the wharf. I must go down the river and in- 
tercept him: God will be my protector.” 

With these words she hastened to attire herself 
in her bonnet and cloak, and then kneeling down, 
she prayed for a few minutes silently, after which 
she rose, wiped the tears from her eyes, and set 
forth unattended on her long and perilous walk. 
More than once she started, as she wound her 
way through the solitary forest, at the cry of a 
night-bird; and now and then some unknown 
noise, or a distant shadow assuming suddenly 
the appearance of a human being, would cause 
her knees to totter, but, after leaning for a space 
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age, and yet no signs of the vessel were visible. 

‘Surely it cannot have passed,” she said 
anxiously. ‘Yet the wind is fair, and the tide 
strong.” 

Another interval elapsed which her alarm 
magnified into an hour; and at last she burst 
into tears. 

‘‘He has passed, and I shall never see him 
again,” she sobbed. ‘‘Oh! God of mercy, spare 
his life!’ and clasping her hands convulsively, 
she looked up to heaven. 

Suddenly a sound met her ear which she mis- 
took for the creaking of a block. She started up 
in the boat, every feature of her face radiant with 
hope, and looked eagerly toward the bend of the 
river above. But she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. For five minutes she gazed in vain. 

“It was only the sighing of the wind,’ she 
sobbed, again overcome by tears. ‘‘Oh! what 
shall I do?— what can I do?” she said piteously, 
wringing her hands. 

All at once the apparent sound of the sheets 
traversing their iron guide broke the stillness; 
and this time she was not mistaken. Brushing 
the tears hurriedly from her eyes she was able to 
discern the shadowy form of a sloop rounding the 
point in the river above. 

“Tt is him—it is him,’”? she exclaimed agita- 
tedly, and falling on her knees, with glad tears, 
she returned thanks to God. Then hurriedly and 
nervously taking the oars, she pushed off into the 
stream, and suffered the boat to drop down with 
the tide. As she expected, the sloop soon over- 
took her. 

‘Boat ahoy!” cried a well known voice, that 
made her heart leap, as the stout vessel came 
surging down toward her. 

‘‘ James—don’t you know me?” she articulated 
faintly, all the modesty of her nature suddenly 
aroused at perceiving, now for the first time, the 
apparent indelicacy of her behavior. 

‘‘Ellen!” cried the voice from the sloop, in 
a tone of surprise, and immediately the vessel 
was rounded to, and the athletic arms of her 
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lover lifted her on deck; for, overcome with 
shame, she could neither stand nor look up. 

‘¢ What is the matter, dearest?”’ said her lover, 
as he held her in his arms, ‘has anything hap- 
pened at home? Speak—you don’t know how 
you alarm me.” 

His anxious tone recovered for Ellen her con- 
fidence, and she hastened to tell him what she 
had heard. 

“*T could not,” she said, with her face hidden 
on his broad breast, ‘‘stay at home, and leave 
you to this peril. Father is old, and I was afraid 
he could not be here in time——”’ 

‘‘God in heaven bless you. How can I ever 
wepay you for this? But I must tind shelter for 
you in the cabin, for no time is to be lost. We 


are already in sight of Hogan’s place, and it is ; 
too late to retreat. Even if we anchor they will ; 


come after us; but, now that I know their inten- 
tions, there is nothing to fear, and our best course, 
therefore, is to disarm suspicion by going on.” 


Ellen would have remonstrated, but, at that } 


instant, the moon broke forth, and a large boat 
was seen pulling out into the stream some dis- 
tance down the river. She suffered herself, 
therefore, to be led into the cabin, where she 
waited, with a breathless heart, the termination 
of the contest. 

Tradition tells how, in a few words, their 
leader informed the crew of the approaching 
attack, and of the vigorous measures taken to 
defeat it. The sloop’s course was retarded as 
much as possible, while the wood, which formed 
a part of the cargo, was hastily arranged in 
piles around the quarter-deck as well as forward, 
so as completely to barricade every side of the 
vessel. Fortunately there was a double supply 
of muskets on board, and these were all loaded 
and ranged ready for use. In that critical hour 
the hand and voice of Briggs were everywhere. 
He felt that not only his own life, but what was 
dearer even then that, depended on success in the 
present struggle. 

For some time the refugees, who continued 
pulling lazily up the river, as if not caring to 
excite suspicion, did not see the movements on 
board the sloop; but when the preparations for 
defence became visible in the growing bulwark 
on every side of the vessel, they gave a loud 
cheer and began to pull lustily toward her. 

“They are coming now,” said Briggs, placing 
the last armful of wood on the pile along the 
quarter-deck. ‘Take your muskets, lads, and 
be ready for a volley—the bloody refugees!” 

Quick and sharp came the rollicking of the 
oars to their ears, and even those manly hearts 
beat faster as they counted*the fearful odds 
against them, and recognized the burly figures 





of Hogan and one or two of his more desperate 


associates. 

‘Pull away—around by the stern, my lads,” 
shouted the refugee leader, rocking in the stern 
sheets with the motion of the boat. 

“Now’s your time,” said Briggs energetically. 
“Pick your men. I'll take Hogan.” 

The muskets were raised, and a breathless 
instant ensued. 

‘¢ Are you ready?” whispered their leader. 

‘* Ay!” was the prompt, stern answer. 

‘Then fire!” 

The volley was not a moment too soon. Three 
of the men in the boat fell, but almost immediately 
she struck the side of the vessel, and her crew 
began to scramble over the barricade erected be- 
tween them and her defenders. Firing was now 
$ impossible; the conflict was hand to hand. It was 
’ then that Briggs remembered Ellen with each 
; blow of his sturdy arm. Clubbing his musket, 
; he met the assailants at every point, cheering 
3 and animating his scanty band even more by his 
example than his voice. Short, but terrible was 
the conflict. Most of the outlaws never reached 
the deck of the sloop, but fell back wounded or 
dead into their boat; while the few who gained 
at last a foothold on the vessel, sunk finally before 
> the athletic arms and indomitable courage of the 
; defenders. In less than five minutes after the 
$ attack began, the refugees were repulsed at every 

point, their leader killed, and the few who re- 
3 mained alive in full flight to the shore. Two of 
’ their number remained prisoners in the hands of 
> Briggs, and subsequently met the deserved fate 
: of their crimes. 
} No sooner had the enemy left the vessel than 
i Briggs hastened to the cabin. Ellen was already 
‘ ascending the gangway, alarmed by the cessation 
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Sof his voice, which, throughout the strife, had 
risen over the noise of the conflict and sustained 
her during its terrible suspense. 

Their meeting we shall not attempt to describe. 
: It is sufficient to say that long after, they were 
accustomed to refer to it as the happiest moment 
of their lives. 

‘But now, dearest,” he said, at length, “I 
$ must see you safe at your father’s, ere I proceed. 
Let me hope for still more.” 


? 
$ 


Briggs accompanied Ellen home, and ere he 
returned to his vessel, he had pressed her to 
his bosom as his wife. 

For many a long year the old musket, with its 
battered stock, used on that memorable day by 
the hero of our story, was wont to be exhibited 
to the visitors of the happy household that grew 
up around Ellen. It may still be in existence, a 
treasured relic among her grand-children. 
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CHANGES. 
BY MISS ELIZA BAXTER. 


Few changes glad the heart in early youth,— 

When day dreams all are beauteous and bright, 
And fancy’s pictures wear the hues of truth, 

We think our attributes are hid in night, 
And need the form mature to find the light— 

Yes! manhood is the goal toward which we bound 
Expecting there to realize delight, 

But lo! when gained, how sad we look around, 
Learning that early hopes fade like soft music’s sound. 


I cannot like these changes—e’en in spring 
When nature dons her robes of brightest hue, 
We see the tender trees all blossoming, 
Waiting their time to bloom—and buds peep through 
The loving leaves which, to their office true, 
Strive but in vain to hold their prisoner’s fast-— 
But soon they burst to drink the balmy dew, 
Yet scarce have time to smile on dangers past 
Ere they are killed and scattered by the chilling blast. 


Alas! alas! all changes work in wo, 

The child may prattle, but it soon grows old— 
The beauteous maid may wear the ruddy glow 

Of careless youth—yet soon the blood is cold— 
Disease and death her many charms unfold, 

And all the beauty we so much revered 
Becomes a pleasing story briefly told, 

And while we seek for what the heart had cheered, 
Truth points to thee, dull past!—and thus the heart is 

seared. 


THE SPIRIT’S LAND. 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Whenk is that trackless land 
To which we all are bound? 

Where dwells the vast the countless band 
On earth once found? 


The sun his radiance throws 
O’er many a flowery dell, 

But where the parted spirit goes 
He cannot tell. 


The pale moon’s silvery sheen 
Around our paths is shed, 

But casts no light upon the scene 
Where spirits tread. 


With varied tones the air 
Is sweetly, richly fraught, 

But from the spirit’s viewless sphere 
No sound is caught. 


Genius with weary wing 
Oft from the search returns, 
And science questioning everything, 
No tidings learns. 
Tt matters not—obey 
The law thy God hath giv’n, 
And when thou’rt gone thy friends can say, 
She rests in heaven. 


CLARA. 


3 BY MRS. ANN &. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE queen dowager had scarcely received 
news of the battle of Bosworth-field when she 
fesolved to set forth for London, accompanied 
by the Princess Elizabeth, and there await the 
$ approach of the new king. Clara, who had 
rested but one day after her perilous journey, 
was hastily summoned from the cottage of dame 
Alice to attend her young mistress. The good 
dame insisted upon accompanying her child to 
the castle, and, once within its walls, contrived 
; to ingratiate herself so completely into favor with 
the gentle princess that she was enrolled among 
her personal attendants, and then taken with a 
portion of the household up to London. 

During the absence of her favorite attendant, 
} Elizabeth of York had been informed of the com- 
) pact existing between her mother and the late 
> King Richard. For once the haughty queen 
; found her usually submissive and timid danghter 
3 firm and even resentful. She had for several 


years been the betrothed wife of Henry of Lan- 
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caster, she had seen him once, only once, when 

she was a prisoner at Sherriff Hutton, and he 
; came in disguise from the fastnesses of Wales 
} to obtain a glance of his future bride. The 
} romance of this adventure—the danger he had 
braved to obtain the single interview, combined 
with the personal qualities of the prince, had 
aroused the imagination and enlisted the gentle 
feelings of the noble maiden so thoroughly, that 
her pure nature recoiled from the proposed union 
with her uncle, with even deeper horror than she 
would have felt from a knowledge of his consan- 
guinity alone. Solitude and sorrow had nurtured 
the romantic attachment, which she had formed 
for Richmond during their single interview at 
Sherriff Hutton, into a deep and abiding passion 
—a passion that gave her strength to resist the 
will of her ambitious mother. Henry of Lancas- 
ter had been the first image impressed on the 
snow of her maiden heart, and with the impulse 
of a sweet and stainless nature, she felt that any 
proposal to wed her with another was almost sac- 
rilege, and resolutely refused all participation in 
the unholy plot which was to consign her to a 
life of legalized guilt with her own uncle. She 
knew that Richmond was in England—that many 
nobles of the land were flocking to his standard, 
that Richard was in the field to oppose him, and 
she waited almost in a state of desperation the 
result of a contest which was to settle her destiny 
forever. we 

The tidings came. He was victorious. Richard 
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the bold warrior, the subtle statesman, the impe- ; which concealed him from view, the Lancasterian 
rious monarch, lay in the market place of Leices- ; monarch entered his capital. Around the carriage, 
ter, disrobed and mutilated for the rabble to gaze { so close that the six coal black steeds that drew 
upon and jeer at. He was her father’s brother, ‘ it were often fretted by the crowd, rode an im- 
and in many things had been kind to him—she ; mense cavalcade of lords and knights. The war 
could not hear of this horrible overthrow without steeds that had borne them in battle moved for- 
feelings of sadness and regret. She was all a ; ward, breast to breast, in deep files, champing 
woman, sweet and gentle, but the Plantagenet ; their bits and restive under the restraint imposed 





blood kindled in her veins as she thought of this 
wanton degradation to her race, and for a mo- 
ment resentment and sorrow conquered the softer 
emotions of her nature. 


Then came thoughts of Henry—how grateful ° 
she was that he had saved her from a detested ° 
@nion with the fallen monarch! Gratitude, pride, } 


love, all arose in her heart, and drove out the 


images of horror that had been there but a mo- ; 


ment before. 


With all these exulting and joyous feelings | 


thrilling her young heart, the princess set forth 


to witness the triumphant entrance of her lord ‘ 


and king, who was now upon his march from 
Leicester to London. 

Far different were the feelings of the dowager 
queen. With her everything was gloomy and 


uncertain. She knew that Lord Stanley had ' 
turned the tide of war in favor of the Lancas- ° 


terian Prince. Had those dangerous papers ever 


reached his hands? Or, in defiance of them, had 
he abandoned Richard, and thus given the victory 
to his rival? If the papers had not reached their 
destination what would be the result? Her mes- ; 
senger might be taken or slain, and the documents } 


thus fall into the hands of King Henry. She drove 


away the thought, for it made her tremble on 
the snow white horse which bore her so proudly ; 


through the streets of London. 
Those who saw her pass, surrounded by a 


cavalcade of retainers, and glittering in all the | 
pomp and parade of high station, little dreamed ' 
of the restless anxiety and terrible foreboding » 


which gnawed at her heart. 


She took up her abode in one of the royal ; 
palaces where but a few short years before she ; 
had reigned a queen, and there awaited the ; 
coming of a man who held her destiny in his ; 


hands. 


It was a day of rejoicing throughout London— ; 


the streets were alive and tumultuous with human 
beings. Warehouses were closed, the casements 


of almost every dwelling in the city were flung ° 


open and filled through all the leading thorough- 
fares with smiling faces. King Henry the Seventh 
was nearing the city in his triumphal march from 
Bosworth-field. He was close at hand, and even 
then his victorious army was pouring its glittering 
files into the suburbs. ~ 

In the centre of his army, but in a close chariot 


; on them by the slow progress of the king. Never 
; had conqueror a body guard more noble in blood 
or arrayed more gorgeously. Each high born 
warrior had donned his choicest armor, plumes of 
every hue danced lightly in the air—jewels and 
golden studs, and chain work of glittering steel 
burned in the sunbeams, housings of crimson and 
golden cloth swept the pavement with their mag- 
nificent fringes, and banners with their silken 
> folds now stained and spotted, streamed over 
them all. As the hoofs of his vanguard smote 
>the pavement a thousand clarions poured their 
voices on the air. The city bells sent a crash of 
, music from their iron tongues, and from every lane 
and street of the great city one clear and mighty 
shout swelled upward to the sky. 
> The palaces of the nobility were all flung open, 
the Yorkists, from fear of future vengeance, the 
Lancasterians in triumph at the retiring power of 
their faction. Tanks of wine were set flowing at 
the portals—the balconies were laced with rich 
stuffs and crowded with noble ladies, and all 
along where the houses formed a barrier to 
the intercourse, battalions came swelling down 
the principal streets a stream of martial life. 
{ Casements were flung open and crowded with 
eager faces—the roof tops were covered with peo- 
ple shouting and flinging up their caps, or bending 
‘ over the eves to see the human throng go flashing 
‘ file after file through the streets below. Wher- 
ever the chariot of the king appeared, the joyful 
tumult reigned still nore loudly. Red rose ban- 
ners streamed from the chimnies and flashed in 
; many a silken wave from the casements. White 
; hands waved like flocks of snowy birds about to 
take flight from the balconies, and many an em- 
broidered scarf went fluttering down to the caval- 
cade of lords and knights that surrounded the new 
; monarch in his progress. 
There was but one palace, by which the pageant 
> was likely to pass, where the pale-rose of York 


was exhibited overtopping the ensanguined badge 


of Lancaster. In a dim apartment of that palace 
: the dowager queen of Edward the Fourth listened 
? to the stormy joy that proclaimed the downfall of 
; her husband’s house. Now and then as a distant 
shout came thundering through the air, she would 
pause in her agitated walk up and down the spa- 
$ cious chamber, fold her arms more tightly over 
’ her bosom and move toward 'a remote part of the 
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room. Every human being in the palace seemed 
happy but herself. Retainers and servants in livery 
crowded the ante-rooms with happy faces. There 
a group of waiting women stood gossiping at an 
open casement—in another place half a dozen 
pages were expressing their eagerness to join the 
pageant, and several ladies of her own house } 
occupied an adjoining room talking over late 
events with eager and graceful carelessness. ; 
The Lady Elizabeth was in the room with her } 
mother anxious and restless also—but oh, from 3 
what different feelings! A tnmult of blissful sen- 
sations swelled higher and higher in her young ° 


) 


heart as every shout from the populace swept » 
past her. She had chosen a seat within the purple } 
shades flung through the drapery of a neighbor- } 
ing window; timidly seeking to conceal, within 
their rich gloom, the flush that came and went 
on her cheek, and the exultation revelling in the 
violet depths of her eyes, which the silken lashes ; 
drooping over them had power to subdue but not ; 
conceal. As she listened, the happy feelings broke ° 
up too blissfully from that full heart, and tears ; 
broke into her eyes, pleasant drops such as flash 
up from a pure soul when the angel of joy has | 
troubled its waters. She strove to force them } 
back, but they only broke in a bright dew over ' 
the thick lashes that would have dispelled them. ° 
Others started up, so covering her face with 5 
both hands, the gentle girl wept quietly and still, : 
as only the good and happy can weep. ‘ 

There was a pleasant moisture stealing into | 
Clara’s eyes as she witnessed this feminine agi- ; 
tation in her mistress from the recess of a window 
near by, where she had been stationed, by the ; 
queen’s order, with a basket of roses on her | 
arm in readiness to shower them upon the new ; 
monarch when he should pass before the palace. ‘ 

With a touch of delicate sympathy, the young ° 
girl took a couple of the blossoms from the basket, : 
and weaving the stems together till the snowy ; 
leaves of the white rose took a blush from the ‘ 
blood-red petals of the other, she stole gently ° 
to the feet of her mistress, and bending on one $ 
knee, laid the fragrant buds in her lap. 

Elizabeth removed her hands; a bright smile 
flashed through the blushes on her face like sun- | 
shine darting over the crimson west. She took up $ 
the flowers, touched the red one to her scarcely ° 
less crimson lips, and then laid them both to-} 
gether on her bosom, murmuring softly, 3 

‘¢How sweetly the colors blend. They might 
have grown together—it was a happy thought, ; 
my good Clara.” 

Before Clara could do more than press her lips} 
to the folds of her lady’s robe there arose some} 
increasing tumult around the palace, a blast of } 
trumpets swept down the street, and the any! 
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tramp of cavalry sounded up from the pavement, 
while shout upon shout of ‘‘ Long live King Henry 
—long live the king!”’ now and then swept every 
other sound away in its deafening roar. 

The queen was at a distant end of the apart- 
ment, but she turned quickly, flung the heavy 
ringlets aside from her ear—listened a moment 
and then moved toward the window. After walk- 
ing a few paces forward she paused again, folded 
her arms with an impatient motion over the dia- 
mond stomacher that never covered a more anx- 
ious bosom, and remained fast in bitter thought, 
beating the jewelled fingers of one hand against 
the wrist of the other, and with her eyes fixed 
hard upon the floor. 

“Our lady of York!—The white rose, the 
white and red!—Long live King Henry and the 
Lady Elizabeth!” 

This heart stirring cry arose from the populace 
below, who had caught sight of an immense ban- 
ner emblazoned with the royal arms of England, 
and with the paler rose gleaming on its crimson 
ground, which was just then flaunted over an 
upper balcony in front of the palace. The bal- 
cony, though gorgeous with hangings of blue 
and gold, had been empty all the morning. The 
flaunting of the banner was taken as a herald that 
the royal ladies within would present themselves 
before the people, and publicly honor the new 
king. Thus arose the shout which for the first 


‘ time mingled the names of Henry of Lancaster 


and Elizabeth of York in the joyous cry of the 
day. 

The Lady Elizabeth heard it, started from her 
chair, clasped both hands and pressing them over 
her heart, fell back to her seat with a short bliss- 
ful gasp, and*shivering with joy. 

The queen lifted her head; an exulting smile 
flashed over her face. She uttered a broken ex- 
clamation, and moved toward the window with 
an imperious tread, and the rich velvet of her 
train sweeping up the rushes along the floor as 
she passed. 

‘“‘Up, maiden, out upon the balcony!” she 


> eried, waving her hand to Clara. 


Clara sprang forward, lifted the masses of dra- 
pery from before the window, and held it back 
for the queen to pass through. 

“Come, Elizabeth, quick, quick! 
people see their future queen!” 

The sensitive girl shrunk back. 

‘Mother, oh, mother, would it be maidenly 
thus to court his notice?”’ she said. 

‘Folly, girl—it is for the people—they are 
Yorkists at heart yet.” 

With these words the imperious queen drew 
the Lady Elizabeth’s arm through her own, and 
led her almost by force out upon the balcony. 
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The moment the princess appeared, leaning on ; the hearty shout which greeted her from the 
the arm of her queenly mother, a gust of wind } populace, the waving helmets and smiling faces 
sent the banner streaming in massy folds far over } uplifted toward her from the cavalcade of noble- 
their heads, a sea of eager faces was uplifted ; men, who seemed thus anxious to atone for the 
toward them, and once more the cry of ‘‘Long } discourteous conduct of the monarch, changed the 
live King Henry !—Henry of Lancaster and Eli- } eventful impulse. She forced the smile back to 
zabeth of York,” rang up from the enthusiastic } her face again, and gathering a mass of fresh 
crowd. It ran like lightning along the military } flowers up with both hands, showered them down 
lines—the noblemen and knights around the king { upon the passing cavaleade—but in a contrary 
took it up, they thundered it back to the popu- } direction from that which the king had taken. 
lace, and it rose in one simultaneous shout from } This action was greeted by another tremendous 
every part of the city. shout which was renewed and prolonged with 

Never did music ring over the heart of human { wild enthusiasm, for the ladies on the balcony 
being with such sweetness as this deafening shout § had parted, and for an instant the gentle princess 
fell upon the ear of the dowager queen, and hereye } was revealed, trembling and ready to sink with 
kindled, and her fine form erected itself proudly. ; agitation, a little behind her mother. 

Waving one white hand gracefully the princess For the third time these cheers had been re- 
made a faint effort to acknowledge the deafening } newed, when half a dozen marshals came gallop- 
welcome bestowed on her by the populace. But } ing through the crowd, waving their truncheons 
the overwhelming sounds that filled the air—the } and scattering the people in their progress. The 
sea of human faces uplifted from below, and ter- } king had sent back orders for the procession to 
ror at her own conspicuous position, completely } hasten its march.- His own chariot had been 
overcome her strength, and, spite of her mother’s } put in rapid motion, and before the half fainting 
remonstrance, she shrunk back and half concealed } princess could find strength to lift her hand, the 
herself among the ladies of her household, who, } gorgeous cavalcade that had choked up every 
by this time, filled the balcony. avenue to the palace, was galloping onward with 
But the queen dowager kept her place. She helmets in the air, and scarfs streaming back 
3 
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had been accustomed to brave the public eye, § upon the wind, one and all followed the new 
and received its present homage with right royal {| king. The widow and daughter of the proud 
self-possession. The great banner of her husband } Plantagenet stood almost alone in front of their 
swept its massive folds overhead; one moment } princely residence. They saw the multitude 
enveloping her magnificent person in its tinted } heaving out of sight like the flashing waves of 
shadow, then lifting with the wind till a deluge ; an ocean when the wind is high, and far from 
of sunshine was let in upon her golden tresses, { the distance came a muffled shout of “long live 
her jeweled bosom, and her robe of purple velvet } King Henry !—Long live the king!” But no ery 
that fell in heavy folds down her person, and lay ‘for the Lady of York. 

in glowing masses around her feet. The beauty 
which had won her the heart of King Edward $ 
was scarcely touched by time, and now when it Ox! how terribly suspense can prey upon a 
was lighted up with prcud excitement, when she sensitive heart! Months had gone by since the 





CHAPTER VI. 


bent her flashing eyes on the populace at her } triumphal entrance of Henry in London—a par- 
feet, it was no wonder that she divided the public § liament had been called. The coronation had 
attention even with the king himself. taken place, and still the king gave no indication 
As the king’s chariot came opposite the palace, { of a wish to redeem his pledge, and place the 
the shouts that had connected him with the family Yorkist Princess by his side upon the throne, 
of York became still more vociferous, and when it which was in truth hers by inheritance. 
was just beneath her, the queen took a handful of Annoyed and secretly terrified by a conscious- 
roses from the basket which Clara held, bent § ness that her own treachery might be the cause 
over the railing with eager grace, and cast them } of Henry’s reluctance to fulfil his compact—the 
down—but no hand was put forth, no courteons queen dowager busied herself in making parti- 
smile acknowledged the tasteful greeting. The } zans wherever her influence could reach; but the 
chariot, in which Henry the Seventh rode, was } Lady Elizabeth suffered in silence. Day by day 
completely closed, and the shower of blossoms } the color on her cheek become fainter; the smile 
fell neglected upon the top—another mass of blos- } died from her lips, and a sad, patient expression 
soms was in the queen’s hand, but she crushed } settled on her sweet features. 
them suddenly in her fingers, the indignant blood On the day of the coronation she had never left 
rushed over her face, and she turned with a} her chamber. There in the dim light and buried 
haughty gesture as if to leave the balcony. But ’ in an easy chair, she sat for weary hours, listening 
Vor. VI.—18 
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to the tumult which penetrated even the thick 
wall of the palace, till her heart sunk and her 
brain become fevered with intense feeling. At 
first her lips had quivered, and tears had dimmed 
her eyes when she thought of the coldness and 
perfidy of the man she had learned to love so 
deeply—but soon her sweet lips became hot and 
dry. Her eyes burned with painful brilliancy and 
her cheek was flushed with red. When Clara 
entered the chamber she found the poor lady in 
this fearful state, tossing to and fro in her chair, 
and murmuring wild and incoherent sentences, 
which exposed all the tortured feelings that had 
cast her into that dangerous state. 

For three days and nights the devoted girl 
watched over her mistress. On the fourth day 
Clara arose from the bed-side and went to her 
own room. She drew forth the clothes which 
she had worn in her journey to Bosworth-field, 
and, arraying herself in them, left the palace. 

Henry the Seventh was alone in his closet, lost 
in deep and, it would seem, unpleasant thought; 
for his lips were pressed hard together, and his 
dark brows were heavily knitted. A committee 
from parliament had just left him—the people 
were urgent that he shonld redeem the pledge 
which he had long since given, and place the 
heiress of York upon his throne. The barons 
who had been most ardent in his cause were 
becoming dissatisfied, and, even to his face, had 
urged the necessity of an alliance with the legiti- 
mate heiress of a throne they had but given to an- 
other, that it might the more surely be secured to. 

During their interview the committee had not 
hesitated to urge his own illegitimate descent 
from John of Gount, as the most urgent reason 
why he should strengthen his uncertain claim 
by a union with the rightful heiress of York. 
It was this that had called the frown to his brow 
and the downward curve to his lips. His hatred 
of the house of York was deep and implacable, 
and, though seldom violent, he was both vindic- 
tive and selfish. But the vision of that sweet 
and gentle girl, whom he had wooed at Sherriff 
Hutton, would sometimes rise upon his mind with 
a pleasant influence, and but for the treachery 
proved upon her mother, and a belief that the 
Lady Elizabeth herself had listened favorably to 
the proposal of a union with her uncle, he would, 
both from interest and inclination, have claimed 
her for his bride. 

As Henry sat pondering over these conflicting 
thoughts a page entered the closet and presented 
a ring, which he said had been brought to the 
palace by a page in livery, who claimed admit- 
tance to his presence. 

Henry recognized the jewel, and gave orders 
that the bearer should be admitted. 





When the seeming page appeared, Henry 
reached forth his hand and received him with 
great courtesy. 

**Thou hast been long in claiming the reward 
of thy services,” he said, kindly raising the boy 
from his knees before they had touched the floor, 
‘four friends are not often so remiss.” 

“Sire,” said the disguised Clara, almost breath- 
less with agitation, ‘‘I have come—I am here not 
on my own behalf, but I could not remain silent 
while a being so pure, so good, was suffering and 
heart broken under an unjustimputation. I have 
but now left the bed-side of the Lady Elizabeth.” 

‘Thou! thou at the bed-side of the princess! 
Have a care, braggart boy.” 

“I am neither braggart, sire, nor the boy I 
seem,” replied Clara, regaining some degree of 
self-composure—‘“‘ but only a simple maiden who 
took this disguise in order to do a service for 
those who have been kind to me—I saw the 
Lady Elizabeth about to be sacrificed to a man 
whom she detested.” 

‘‘ Ha—art thou certain of this—certain that the 
princess did not encourage the suit of Richard?” 
cried the king, forgetting his astonishment at the 
successful disguise that had been practised on him, 
in the deeper interest which he felt in the question. 

‘*So sure,” replied Clara, ‘‘that I saw her fall 
back upon her pillow as if dead when it was first 
mentioned to her! ’ 

‘* Ah, is this so?” muttered the king. 

‘‘It was ourslast hope, sire,” replied Clara— 
‘* Dorset knew that they would sacrifice his sister 
and your hopes of the crown together—while 
under arrest he found means to place the task 
of informing you in my feeble hands—my lady 
could look to no one but her betrothed husband 
for redemption from the terrible union that 
awaited her. By chance the queen dowager 
gave me the papers, with orders to find a mes- 
senger and forward them to the army—I knew 
not whom to trust, so disguised myself and set 
forth for the camp. It wasa rash act, and un- 
womanly perhaps, but sid ‘ 

‘‘Tt was a brave act, maiden, and bravely shall 
it be rewarded,” cried Henry, ‘‘but the Lady 
Elizabeth, was she aware of this enterprize?” 

‘‘She knew that Dorset was in league with 
your friends, sire—she knew that her humble 
waiting-woman would die to serve her, but to 
this hour she is ignorant of the knowledge you 
have obtained, and in sooth, of all her mother’s 
plans save that of uniting her with Richard.” 

‘*Can this be true?”” murmured Henry to him- 
self—‘‘can she indeed be ignorant of all that my 
suspicions have charged her with?” 

Clara sunk to her knees and lifted her beautiful 
face beaming with generous enthusiasm to the king. 
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‘Oh, sire, believe nothing to her prejudice, she 
is the sweetest, the most pure and noble lady upon 
the broad earth! Could yon see her now worn 
out with suspense—cast upon a sick bed, and 
lying like a broken lily on the pillow from which 
she may never rise again.” 

‘‘Ha, is the princess ill?” cried Henry with a 
slight start—‘‘ill and suffering?” 

‘Could you have witnessed the anguish that 
drank the blood from her cheek, though she never 
spoke of it—could you but hear the sad, sweet tones 
with which, in her worst delirium, she strives to 
excuse the neglect which the whole naticn feels 
—could you see her as she was but an hour ago, 
pressing her lips to the picture which we found 
against her heart when she was taken ill, mur- 
muring over the words which she fancies were 
said to her a long time ago at Sherriff Hutton. 
Oh, sire, could your grace but witness this, your 
heart would repent itself of the slight which has 
been given to the sweet lady.” 

Once more King Henry raised the generous 
girl from her knees. His eye was bright; the 
cloud had left his brow, and he held the little 
hand which he had taken after the young girl 
had risen to her feet. 

‘“The Lady Elizabeth has an eloquent defen- 
der,’’ he said, while one of the smiles which sel- 
dom illuminated his features lighted up his whole 
face, ‘‘say nothing of this visit! To-morrow the 
princess shall hear from us—meantime what can 
we offer the brave page in redemption of this 
little ring?” 

‘*T have no wish—no desire,’ Clara hesitated. 

‘‘What, none? The Marquis of Dorset seemed 
more willing to give us his confidence but a few 
days gone by. Shall we confer the boon on him 
which his pretty page has so gallantly earned?” 

The blood rushed over Clara’s face, and her 
eyes drooped to the floor. ‘‘The marquis over- 
rates my poor efforts to serve his noble sister,”’ 
she said in a low voice—‘‘have I your grace’s 
permission to withdraw?” 

‘*Yes, farewell now, sweet maiden, but it shall 
go hard with us if we find not some way to re- 
ward this devotion to our noble bride.” 

With these words Henry took leave of his 
strange visitor. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Once more the city of London was a scene of 
rejoicing. Henry the Seventh stood before the 
altar and by his side was Elizabeth of York—the 
cathedral was crowded with the nobility of the 
land. The burst of music which had heralded 
the appearance of the illustrious pair as they ap- 
proached the altar, was still sighing among the 
fretted arches. Ladies of royal blood stood near 
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the bride, with the snowy fold of her train 
grasped in their patrician hands. Her arms 
and neck were lighted up with diamonds, and 
a tiara of roses flashed upon her brow, the red 
ones formed of magnificent rubies, the white of 
pure diamonds. The smaller stones clustered in 
the heart of the flower, gradually increasing in 
size till they took the form and effect of half open 
buds, and the whole was relieved by leaves of 
large emeralds. As the royal pair turned from the 
altar a ray of sunshine flashed upon this insignia 
of their houses, thus beautifully blended on the 
pure forehead of the bride—a murmur of admi- 
ration ran through the cathedral, and was taken 
up by the multitude without—a clash of bells 
proclaimed the completion of the nuptial rites, 
and once more the cry of ‘‘ Long live King Henry ! 
Long live Elizabeth of York!’’ rung out. 

As this shout fell upon the ear of King Henry 
he bent his smiling eyes on the cheek of his 
bride, and pressed the little hand that lay quiv- 
ering like a live bird in his—and thus in a bond 
of love the houses of York and Lancaster were 
connected forever. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Some few days after the marriage of her daugh- 
ter, the queen dowager was surprised by a sum- 
mons to attend her royal son-in-law at his palace. 
Up to this hour she had been treated with calm. 
and chilling neglect by the monarch, and this 
peremptory summons was well calculated to ex- 
cite alarm rather than any other feeling. 

She found Henry in the young queen’s apart- 
ment—the Marquis of Dorset and Clara were 
also present, and by the door, apparently on her 
usual attendance, near the royal bride, with whom 
she had become a favorite, stood dame Alice. 

The queen dowager entered the room with a 
haughty bearing, but there was less color than 
usual on her cheek, and her eye wavered in its 
glance as she approached the king. Contrary to 
her expectations, Henry stepped forward to re- 
ceive her with grave but courteous politeness. 

‘* We have desired your presence, madam,” he 
said, ‘‘in order to gain your sanction to the con- 
sent which we have given to the wishes of your 
son and our own gallant follower, the marquis. 
It seems that an attachment has long existed, if 
we are not misinformed, with your tacit approval, 
between him and the sweet maiden by his side. 
Is he @rong in supposing that your consent to 
their union will be given freely as that of his 
king has been?” 

A flash of red shooting over the queen’s cheek 
bespoke the angry surprise with which this address 
was heard, and her voice quivered with suppressed 
rage as she replied. 
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‘‘The lady is of lowly birth, and no fitting 
match for the Marquis of Dorset,” she said with 
a stern glance at her son. 

‘But she is fair and good,” replied the king. 

‘‘This is strange, sire,” cried the dowager, 
almost breathless with amazement. ‘It is not a 
secret that your grace holds no great love toward 
our house; but this haste to degrade it by a base 
alliance seems but a sorry method of revenge.” 

As these words escaped the dowager, dame 
Alice started and moved a pace forward, but 
she checked herself and remained motionless 
again, though Clara turned an appealing look 
toward her, and clasped her hands in a wild 
hope that she would come to her aid. 

‘*The king has power to ennoble, and your 
brave son shall find no portionless bride in the 
lady with whom it is our will to unite him. He 
leads her to the altar a countess, and dowered 
richly as a ward of the crown.” 

‘Not by letters patent, sire—it is noble birth 
not acquired nobility that I insist upon in the 
bride of my son,” said the queen, haughtily. 

‘‘ Methinks if Edward of York had been of the 
same opinion,” replied Henry with a smile of 
scorn, which even his feeling could not suppress, 
‘¢ Elizabeth Woodville and her whole family might 
have lacked something of the right to reject an 
alliance with one whom it is our pleasure to en- 
noble.” 

The dowager was completely overpowered 
with anger, which thongh it almost choked her, 
she dared not express. Before she could find 
words for a temperate reply, Clara left Dorset’s 
side, and approaching the king knelt before him. 

‘Let me entreat you, sire, forego the generous 
intentions you have expressed—in his love for me 
the generous marquis would have forgotten my 
lowly birth. But I must ever remember it. Sub- 
ject to the scorn and taunts of his family, my 
life would be one perpetual humiliation. Once I 
had another dream, but it is over now—his royal 
mother is too surely right—the son and brother 
of queens should not wed with a plebeian—let 
him seek among the nobility of the land for a 
bride. For me, alas, I am but a humble waiting- 
woman! 

“And as such, even without either rank or 
dower, thou art my wife—my own beloved, 
honored lady. Before all the nobility in the 
land. will I wed thee!” cried Dorset, springing 
forward and lifting the young girl from her knees. 

‘Dorset, are you mad—stark mad? I will 
never submit to this degradation,” cried the 
queen dowager. 

‘“‘Oh, mother!” said Dorset, bending his fine 
eyes upon the angry face turned toward him, 
with that pleading eloquence which has so much 
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effect upon a woman, ‘oh! mother, you know 
love is no consultor of rank! If King Edward 
had listened to the remonstrance of pride, my 
own beautiful mother had been but a simple 
gentlewoman, and her son might have possessed 
no title to bestow. Blame him not for the same 
sweet weakness that made a king your husband.” 

A smile struggled for a moment over the angry 
features of the queen, but they darkened the next 
instant, and she turned abruptly away. 

‘It is in vain,’’ she said, ‘‘no son of mine shall 
match with a plebeian. The good woman who 
stands at the door yonder to guard the privacy of 
this scene, must smile at the presumption of her 
daughter.” 

‘*Not so, lady,” cried Alice, suddenly leaving 
her station and advancing directly to the king— 
‘I did but wait to try how far pride might win 
over affection in its struggle with the young. I 
have now a duty to perform. This young maiden, 
though more than a child to my heart, is no 
daughter of mine, but the heiress of a house that 
may well claim alliance with the proudest of the 
realm.” 

For a moment the whole group were struck 
dumb with consternation. Clara sprang forward, 
clasped her hands and stood breathless by the side 
of her foster mother. 

‘¢And who are her parents?” inquired the 
dowager after a moment of profound silence. 

‘‘Lady, remember this secret has been forced 
from me by your own overbearing pride,”’ said 
Alice firmly. Then turning with a look of fond 
and regretful affection toward the young girl, she 
took her hand and kissed it. 

‘‘Her mother was known as the Lady Eleanor 
Talbot,” she said, fixing her eyes steadily on the 
dowager. 

The haughty woman turned white as death, 
she cast a startled look around the group, and 
her voice did not rise above a whisper as she 
lifted her shrinking eyes to the face of the old 
woman, and uttered the single question. 

‘«Her father, who was he?” 

Alice still looked firmly in her face and replied, 

‘‘Her father, lady, was King Edward the 
Fourth.” 

The queen dowager started back, and but for 
Dorset, who caught her in his arms, would have 
fallen to the floor. His own face was perfectly 
colorless, and King Henry seemed turning into 
marble. Clara unclasped her hands and stood 
in breathless awe gazing on the old woman, and 
for several minutes the whole group remained 
pale and motionless in the dim light which fell 
through the stained glass of a neighboring win- 
dow, like a collection of statues grouped together 
in the centre of the apartment. 
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The dowager was the first to recover herself. ; 
She arose from the arms of her son, and, ap- ; 


and, on her knees, besought him to give her written 
proofs of the marriage he had solemnized. When 


proaching Clara, laid a trembling hand on her } they were obtained, she came with myself and the 


arm. 


dered girl to a window, and tossing back the 


ringlets from her forehead, while she gazed in- > 
tensely over the sweet features thus rudely ex- 


posed. 


‘It may be so,” she said, tapping the now | 


} child, accompanied only by a slight band of fol- 
‘Come hither,” she said, drawing the bewil- , 


lowers up to London. She did not reveal her 
: plans, but probably intended to seek an interview 
with the king. 

‘* We arrived in the morning. In less than an 
‘ hour after a noise in the street drew the attention 
of Lady Eleanor. She arose, took her child by 


crimson cheek which she had been scrutinizing, } the hand and went to the window. An open 


and turning to her 3on with a smile of insolent ; 
triumph, ‘‘it may be so! But son of mine can g 
never wed the illegitimate child even of a king.” 

‘¢Madam,”’ cried Alice, with stern dignity— ° 


‘Lady Eleanor Talbot was the wife of Edward 
the Fourth!” 

Contending emotions seemed choking the 
haughty dowager. 

‘‘ The proof—the proof!” she cried in a hoarse 
whisper. 

Alice knelt before the king and placed a pack- 
age in his hand. 

‘‘They were married, sire, by the Bishop of 
Bath. I was an attendant of the Lady Eleanor 
and a witness to the marriage. The other witness 
is dead, and so is the good bishop; but these 
papers will attest to the truth of my story.” 

Henry took the papers, and moving toward the 
window, read them through. His face changed as 
he proceeded, and he examined them closely a 
second time. After awhile he returned to the 
group and addressed Alice. 

‘‘ These papers bear evidence of a marriage— 
but the child—how are we to be certain that this 
is the Lady Eleanor’s child?” 

‘‘T was present at her birth, sire, she has been 
under my sole care since that day, until she 
entered the queen’s household—there exist other 
witnesses who can swear to her identity.” 

The king paused a moment, glanced over the 
papers again, and then pursued his questions. 

‘¢When did the Lady Eleanor die?” he said. 

‘She died here in London but a few days after 


the union of King Edward with this lady. Her } 


marriage had been kept a profound secret, for 
though she had given birth to a daughter, the 
child passed as mine, and no one, save those in 
our confidence, suspected the truth. For months 
Edward had not visited his wife, and his deser- 
tion was killing her. Day by day I saw her strength 


failing. But, though broken hearted with grief, : 


she lived on, and tried to encourage hope for her 
child’s sake. At length a rumor reached us that 
Edward had become enamored of another, and 
was about to wed her. From that time the 
Lady Eleanor seemed endowed with superna- 
tural strength. She went to the Bishop of Bath, 


§ 


chariot was in the street, surrounded by out- 
riders, and in it, flushed with all the pride of 
beauty and health, the Lady Eleanor saw her 
husband. By his side was a lady; and on her 
those bright, glorious and winning smiles were 
lavished which had won the heart he was break- 
ing. Before the populace he raised the fair hand 
of his companion to his lips, and the gay laugh 
rose mockingly to the ear of my poor lady—she 
$ staggered back from the window, and I caught 
her in my arms. Her face was like marble, but 
the blue veins on her forehead and neck were 
swelling as if they would break through—a spasm 
of pain seemed to shoot over her, and then drops 
3 of blood sprang to her lips. 
; ‘That night I swore to protect the child,,but 
never to force it upon the notice of the king— 
} never to claim its birth-right while he lived—she 
was thoughtful of his reputation with the people, 
; and studied his welfare even at the expense of 
her child—at that very time he was wedded pri- 
vately to Elizabeth Woodville. He might have 
; supposed that his child died with the mother, for 
; from that day he seemed to have forgotten that 
she ever existed. Since Edward’s death there has 
* been little chance of safety for any of his children 
i —had I proclaimed the birth of his eldest child 
’ her life might have been the forfeit. Sire, I have 
explained all.” 

While Alice had been speaking, the queen 
dowager had formed a new web of intrigue in 
her mind. If the story of her birth was proved, 
Clara must be heir to the throne—might not an- 
other revolution place Dorset, as her husband, in 
the place which Henry occupied? It was a vague 
thought, but she acted upon it instantly. 

*¢ Let me read the documents,”’ she said, reach- 
ing forth her hand toward the table where Henry 
had laid them. ‘If this story be true I no longer 
withhold my consent!” 

Henry read her thoughts and turned to resume 
the papers, but Alice had secured them again, 
and placed them in the hands of Clara. 

The young girl grasped them in both hands, 
and lifted her sparkling eyes to the face of her 
lover. A grave, almost painful expression met 
her glance—the light faded from her eyes, and, 
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with the papers still clasped lightly in her hand, 
she stood, for a time, perfectly motionless and 
gazing on the floor. At last she lifted her eyes, 
and they fell upon the young queen—the mistress 
who had been so kind in her lowly estate, who had 
lavished almost a sister’s love upon the humble 
girl, was now to dispute her birthright. 

Elizabeth was looking anxiously at her hus- 
band, her own interest in the scene seemed lost 
in gentle and tender solicitude for him. He was 
gazing sternly upon Clara, and the wife also 
looked that way. Their eyes met, those of the 
young queen were full of tears; Clara sprang to 
the casement, dashed it open, and tearing the 
papers in a thousand fragments flung them to 
the wind. 

‘It was but for a moment—oh, forgive me! 
It was only a single thought!”’ she said, falling 
upon her knees befere Eli th, and covering 
her hands with tears and Tsses—‘‘it was only 
for Dorset I had that one ambitious wish.” 

‘«Mysister!”? The queen could utter no more, 
but she fell forward upon Clara’s bosom—the 
arms of those two generous young creatures in- 
terlaced, and their lips met for the first time. 

**Oh! now I know why you could never treat 
me as a menial—why my services were rendered 
in love but never with awe!” said Clara, lifting 
her bright face from the bosom of her sister. 

‘I always loved you, Clara,’ was the sweet 
murmur that fell on her ear. 

‘¢ And I—did any one ever love you as I have 
done?” said a rich, but tremulous voice, while 
Clara was lifted from her knees and half sup- 
ported by the strong arm of Dorset. 

‘¢Remember,”? murmured Clara, looking into 
his eyes with a half sad, half playful smile, ‘I 
have cast away everything but your love!” 

‘¢ And that shall repay you for all this generous 
sacrifice,” replied Dorset, returning her glance 
with one of eloquent affection. 

‘“‘Lady,” said King Henry, taking Clara’s hand 
and speaking with animation, ‘‘you haye nobly 
destroyed papers that might have flung our king- 
dom into civil strife again. There can be no re- 
compense for this generous act, but all that a 
monarch can do to testify his gratitude, shall be 
done. Crown lands, worth treble the value of 
your maternal inheritance, shall be yours, and 
with them any rank which letter’s patent can 
secure to you.” 

‘‘And think you that I will submit to this?” 
cried the dowager. ‘If she is a king’s daughter 
he weds her as such, or not at all.’’ 

‘‘ Madam, this obstinacy has been carried too 
far,” said Henry in g stern voice, and unlocking 
a cabinet he took forth a package of papers and 
held them before her. 





She turned deadly pale, for they were the 
letters she had sent to Lord Stanley before the 
battle of Bosworth-field. 

‘‘Have we your full consent, madam, to the 
union of these young persons?” said Henry, tap- 
ping the papers sternly with his finger. 

The queen dowager bent her head, and this 
was all the assent she had power to give. 


Nore.—It was asserted that before espousing the 
Lady Elizabeth Grey, Edward paid court to the Lady 
Eleanor Talbot, daughter of the Earl of Threusburg, 
and, being repulsed by the virtue of that lady, he was 
obliged, ere he could obtain her, to consent to a private 
marriage without witnesses by Hellington, Bishop of 
Bath, who afterward divulged the secret—Sir Thomas 
More, p 496. 


THE WIDOW 
AT HER HUSBAND’S GRAVE. 
See ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Grave.” 
BY E. M. SIDNEY. 


TuE cold stars tremble in the sky, 
The chill wind whistles o’er the plain, 
With mournful sound the pine-trees sigh, 
The pale, wan moon is on the wane— 
But yet more dark, since thou art gone, 
Is my poor heart, than all around:— 
Why do T live, when thou, alone, 
Art lying in the cold, damp ground? 


The wintry rain bedews thy grave, 
‘ And falling snows congeal thy breast, 

Above thee wildest tempests rave— 
Alas! I sleep the while at rest. 

Yet coldest winds shall check me not, 
I'll brave them for thy sake, my love, 

And kneeling on this hallowed spot 
Pray for the hour we’ll meet above! 


Oft in the silent night I rise, 
Thy faithful hound my trusty guide, 
And ’neath the mournful midnight skies, 
Come forth to seek thy lonely side— 
Oh! when shall nights of bitter tears 
Their work on this poor frame have done? 
When shall I gain the hope of years?— 
When death once more shall make us one! 





ON A MARRIAGE. 


Now joy be thine, my noble brother, 
For thou hast won a gifted bride; 

The heart that never loved another, 
Is beating fondly at thy side. 


The charms of youth may not endure, 
Earth's finest gold has some alloy, 
But that young heart, so high and pure, 
Is wealth, and thine—I give thee joy! 
L. M. T, 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Pictorial History of the United States. By John 
Frost, L.L. D. 4Avols.,8 mo. B. Walker, Phila- 
delphia, 1844. 

This is destined to be a very popular work, We 
have long wondered that no publisher thought of an 
illustrated history of our country, in which by means 


of truthful engravings an idea might be given the } 


general reader, of the costumes and scenes incident 
to our early annals. Mr. Walker has, at length, 
taken the matter in hand, and we feel assured that 
he will be amply compensated for the undertaking. 
We know of no pictorial work which we can recom- 
mend with such justice. 

The text has been written by Professor Frost, long 
known in the literary world for his ability, taste and 
research. He has produced the most readable history 
yet published for the general reader. The annals 
begin with the visit of the Northmen to this country, 
and extend to the present year. Throughout the whole 
of this period we find engravings, designed and exe- 
cuted with great merit and inserted in the body of the 
text, representing the most prominent events. The 
work is also enriched with authentic portraits of the 
great men who have figured in our history, attired in 
the costumes of their day. Thus we have the Puritan 
Winthrop and the kingly Charles I., the warrior de 
Soto and the cavalier Gorges. Some of the initial 
letters are designed with much taste and skill. The 
illustrations of great events, such as the landing of the 
Pilgrims, the treaty of Penn, the siege of Louisburg, 


, and various battles in the revolutionary war, also dis- 


| we are indebted to Messrs. Croome & Devereaux, who 
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play remarkable merit. For this part of the enterprise 


have executed their task with unusual talent. 

The engraving above is a specimen of the style of 
the illustrations. It is an admirable representation of 
one of the most important events in American History. 











$ A New System of Domestic Cookery. By Mrs. 
Rundeil. 1 vol. Carey & Hart, Philada., 1844." 
; If the sale of nearly three hundred thousand copies 
of this book in England is a proof of its merit, it should 
be in the hands of every lady in the United States. We 
notice, however, that it contains receipts for few of our 
national dishes, and in this respect it is fitted for an 
English rather than for an American market. "Its chief 
merit consists in the fact that the receipts are generally 
economical ones, and adapted to private families. 





“ The Child’s Delight,” “Clever Stories,” ‘‘ Holyday 

Tales.” G.S. Appleton, Philadelphia, 1845. 

Here are three gift books for children, very prettily 
got up, especially the first named. ‘‘Clever Stories” 
is by Mrs. Sherwood. The other two are anonymous. 
Each is ornamented with engravings, those in the 
“‘Child’s Delight” being colored. Mr. Appleton has, 
perhaps, the best variety of books for Christmas Gifts 
in the city. His assortment of English and American 
annuals, and of other costly works is large and choice 
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The United States Almanac; or, Complete Ephemeris, 
Sor the year 1845. 1vol. B. Walker, Phila., 1845. 


This is a book which should be in every one’s hands. 
It is the standard work of its kind. The astronomical 
tables are compiled by Mr. Downes, and may be relied 
on for accuracy. The statistics embrace every subject 
useful to be known, by an American, for the ordinary 
purposes of life. 





New Pustications.—Among the most interesting 
books of the month is Miss Halsted’s “‘ Life and Times 
of Richard the Third,” a work of great research, and 
one which shows conclusively that the popular notions, 
respecting Richard’s character, are materially wrong. 
“The Poets and Poetry of England of the Nineteenth 
Century,” edited by Rufus W. Griswold, is an excel- 
lent compilation, to be published early in the present 
month. Thier’s “Life of Napoleon” is in press, and 
will soon appear: this is a very elaborate work, and 
the author receives for it one hundred thousand dollars. 
The most elegant annual of the season is ‘ Nature’s 
Gems. or American Flowers in their native haunts,” 
published by the Appletons. It is embellished with 
twenty colored drawings of the wild flowers of our 
country, and each flower is accompanied by an appro- 
priate landscape of American scenery. Each plant 
has its botanical and local description, besides being 
illustrated by a tale or sketch. The editor of the book 
is Mrs. E. C. Embury, an excellent guarantee of its 
literary merit. Lea & Blanchard intend goon to issue 
a second edition of ‘“‘ The Book of the Exploring Ez- 
pedition,” the first edition being printed under the 
direction of Congress, and reserved for gifts to foreign 
nations. We have seen some of the sheets and engra- 
vings of this first edition. They are truly magnificent, 
and will do credit abroad to the art and enterprize 
of this country. Some of the engravings, which are 
printed in the text, for delicacy and sweetness cannot 
be rivalled. The fourth volume of Bancroft’s ‘ His- 
tory of the United States” is announced as shortly to 
appear. The Appletons advertise “‘Guizot’s History 


mp of Modern Civilization,” in 3 vols., 12 mo. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Tue lignited space left us, in consequence of the } 


length of‘¢€jara,” compels us to be brief in our fashion 
department#=Thete is, however, little new to be said. 
Our gives four, out of several styles adapted to 
the ie Since it went to the engraver’s hands we 
have seen the pattern of a new fashion for walking 
dresses, which will be all the rage this winter. It isa 


coat, made with three capes, having sleeves falling in 


points, and the material is generally silk. Mantelets 
continue to be in vogue: so do black cardinals for young, 
and velvet shawls for married ladies. For concerts and 
other publie places crimson Canton shawls are in great 
demand. Never, perhaps, was there a gayer wiftter 
than the present. The richest, we might say the gaudiest 
colors, continue to be worn. Cachemires have been, 
and will still be very recherché. 
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Bonnets are still made shallow at the ears. The 
most prevailing styles are of satin, lined with velvet. 
We have seen a very pretty one of lemon-colored 
satin, the interior of orange velvet, and trimmed out- 
side with a rich ostrich feather of a light salmon color 
tipped with deep orange. Another is of drab velvet, 
lined with blue satin. The generality of bonnets are 
but slightly decorated; most of them are ornamented 
with a long, weeping feather. Some capotes are made 
of striped satin, decorated with narrow bands of velvet. 
In Paris a favorite style is in white satin, lined with 
pink or blue. The Capote Hortense is also very fash- 
ionable there. This is made in a rounded form, of 
pink satin, recovered with a light kind of black lace, 
forming a sort of veil on each side of the ears. The 
trimmings are composed of cogues of black ribbon, 
velvet rayé pink, and forming a half wreath, which is 
attached at the ends with a z@ud of the same, the ends 
being sufficiently long (and lined with pink) to fall low, 
and intermix with the lace which floats upon the shoul- 
ders. The interior of the brim, which is also of pink 
satin, is decorated with black velvet ribbon: if the lady 
is a blonde, or should the complexion be of a darker 
tint, then pink satin 2@zds are preferred. 

Cioaks.—We have given several styles of these in 
our engraving. A fourth, a very elegant one, is in black 
satin, powsstére, or dark blue. This cloak is formed 
with a corsage and ceinture um pue busqué ; a pelerine 
or cape is attached, ample round the back, and opening 
at will under the fall of the arm, the front part designed 
in the form of a fichii, with broad facings attached with 
buttons; the sleeves wide, and bowillonnées with broad 
facings or cuffs; in order to render the sleeve perfectly 
easy, it is put into the arm-hole slightly fulled on the 
top; the skirt reaches to a little above the level of the 
bottom part of the dress, the fronts being faced on each 
side, and attached up with buttons; the look of this kind 
of cloak is much enriched by the facings being made of 
velvet, and buttons of’ jet. Muffs will continue to be 
worn. 

L’ecuarPeE Mattaise.—This elegant kind of scarf 
bids fair to retain all its favor during the ensuing winter 
season, as it can be made either in velvet, cachemire or 
satin; in fact it is one of those graceful wraps which is 
suitable to all weathers and wearers, and which never 
becomes vulgar or common. 

EveninG Dresses.—These will soon be in demand, 
and we give the following, as the most charming toilette 
of the year, for a young person. A dress of tarlatane 
muslin, either pink, French blue or white; the corsage 
is made very low and busgué; the top of the corsage 
being encircled with a double plait of the same colored 
satin ribbon as the dress; the sleeves very small and 
similarly ornamented; the skirt a deux jupes ; the upper 
one forming a tunic, and descending half way down, 
and surrounded with a very broad hem opening all the 
way up the left side, each side of which opening being 
edged with a double plait of ribbon; toward the centre 
a bunch of natural flowers of the same colors attach the 
two sides together, a similar bunch being placed upon 
the centre of the top of the bust, and in the hair. 

Caps are still worn in every variety of style, and in 
nothing, indeed, is there more room for the taste of the 
wearer. 














